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The Most 
Powerful Women 
In America: 


~ Who Are They? 


If it really takes a woman to judge a woman, this is The 


Word. Here’s how 272 women journalists ranked for 
Pageant the influence of America’s most famous women 


ONCE UPON a time a woman’s 
nfluence was confined to areas be- 
ind the throne. But these days the 

minine finger-in-every-pie is very 
much in the open. Woman’s prom- 
inence, her influence over our 
whole way of life, may in fact be 
one of the most significant hall- 
marks of this half-century. That’s 
why Pacgant decided to assess that 
influence. We asked women of the 
press and radio—editors and writ- 
ers whose job it is to keep close 
tabs on the contemporary scene— 
to tell us what five women exert 
‘the greatest influence on modern 
American life, not only on their 
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own fields, not only on other women 
but on the whole American scene. 

There was never the slightest 
doubt about the winner: Eleanor 
Roosevelt polled 79 per cent of the 
vote. As Lola Hill of the Piqua (O.) 
Call wrote, “Even her most dis- 
approving critics must concede her 
influence.” Most used words like 
dignity, courage, greatness; most 
agreed with Alice Frein Johnson 
(Seattle Times): “Her brains, p>- 
sition and vast compassion for all 
humanity have made themselves 
felt both at home and abroad in 
constructive measures for better 
living.” So Mrs. FDR is the tops. 
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1, Eleanor Roosevelt 
2. Emily Post 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny 


4, Clare Bbhothe Luce 


Dorothy Thompson 


6. Sen. Margaret Chase Smith ee Rater 

*17. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth 
% Ban The Duchess of Windsor 
8. Princess Elizabeth 

19. Kate Smith 

9. Hattie Carnegie 

*20. Eve Curie 
10. Anne O'Hare McCormick Irene Dunne 


Eleanor Roosevelt is far 
and away America’s most 
influential woman, ac- 
cordi to PAGEANT’s 
pall Chairman of the 

nited Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, 
columnist, “great ambas- 
sador for women,” Mrs. 


Roosevelt topped 214 out 
of 272 ballots. 
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11, Mary Margaret McBride 
12. Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas 
13. Grandma Moses 

14, Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Par 


*15. Mary McLeod Bethune 





For a color photograph of Mrs. 
FDR, see PAGEANT's cover. 


of a different sOrt. For, as 
Lilly "Eagle of the ang 
(Pa.) le ts out, 

continuing Lasoo eis of her 
Etiquette book, even among 
GIs, proves that manners 
continue to be a major con- 


cern of man.” 
” 


adjudged influential (also 
See ‘ot Wi were: the Duch- 


Emily Post, with 103 votes, rated sec- 
ond because, as one woman’s editor put 
it, “she still influences the manners, 
and perhaps the morals, of the nation” 





Dorothy Dix, in seventh Hattie Carnegie, outstrip- Mary Margaret McBride, 
place with 57 votes, exerts ping all other fashion influ- lith with 33 votes, in- 
strong influence through encers mentioned, came in fluences about 314 million 
her column for lovelorn ninth. She was on 86 ballots housewives a day, by air 
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Others capture the 
imagination of 
everyone, everywhere 


®@ SISTER KENNY'S influence 
tional quality; she’s cited as 
often for her “ 
t odds” as for her 
“humanitarianism,” as much 
for dramatizing the 
lem of polio as for 
to solve it. Something 
same warm respect comes 
into the comments on 
McLeod Bethune (“the Mrs. 
Roosevelt of the colored 
race”: Doris Fleeson) , Mar- 
ian Anderson, who tied for 
Sist place (“noble person- 
ality; done most to break 
‘ color line”), Grandma 
Moses, Helen Keller. Their 
influence is of the heart. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny, uk” 
nurse who an_ unorthodox ; 
treatment for lio, naz an 
influence; 86 editors voted her third 


Mary McLeod Bethune, Grandma Moses, who forgot Helen Keller, deaf-blind 
founder of the National she was 84 and began to author, educator, won 
Council of Negro Wom- paint is 13th; for her infiu- votes, tied for 15th 

en: 23 votes, tied for 15th ence on oldsters (and art!) influence by example 
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Some spend their 
days behind a 


® THE NEW yorK Times’ 
Bess Furman (and 10 


drew 10 votes; Geor- 
gia Neese Clark, U.S. Treas- 
urer, Frances Perkins, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor, and 
Massachusetts’ Rep. Edith 
Nourse Rogers each got 
four. But ex 
man, Republican speech- - 
maker Clare Boothe Luce, 
topped all others in politics. 


Clare Boothe Luce garnered 70 votes— 
for almost as many reasons. Most 
mentioned politics and playwriti 

some religion; and Pact» husband! 


Y 


 @ 


Margaret Chase Smith of Helen Gahagan Douglas, ac- Mme. Pandit, India’s am- 

Maine, first woman ever tress si turned Congress- bassador to U.S., brings 

elected Senator, won 63 canis tele California, won “one world” closer, said 

votes, to take sixth place number 12 spot with 32 votes 25 American journalists 
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Some make their 


points by typewriter 
and newsprint 


®@ DOROTHY THOMPSON, 
who has “an outstanding 
intellectual approach to 
world conditions” and Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, whose 
“scholarly approach and con- 
tinued production” impress, 
won high praise from fel- 
low newswemen. But maybe 
you'd like a man’s view. By 
a happy accident, Bill White, 
woman’s editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press, got into our 
poll. He picks a newspaper- 
woman as the most influen- 
tial woman in America— 
but she’s no political writer; 
she’s Josephine Lowman, 
author of the syndicated col- 
umn, Why Grow Old? 


tice 


Fifth most influential woman in Ame 
ica, say the votes of 69 of her fello 
newswomen, is Dorothy Thompson: he 
forthright columns stimulate thoug 


Anne O'Hare McCormick, Louella Parsons, Hollywood Doris Fleeson, Washing- 
veteran Washington col- gossiper, tied with woman's ton columnist, was among 
umnist for the New York columnist Ruth Millett for the nominees and ici- 
Times, was 10th; 34 votes 24th place. Each had 13 votes pants in PAGEANTS poll 
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Elizabeth (88 Bess Truman, 26th place: Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 17th: 
Bth place): the ulti- “does the traditional wife mother of 12 but also 
mateyfor womanly role and mother role so well” top management engineer 


+e + “ ® ‘ 
. tm 3S . 
ayworth 11 Ingrid Bergman was cited Esther Williams ousted 
lor her ten: for bringing back “an under- cheap glamor, brought 
bod, on daydreams = standing of natural beauty” the clean, outdoorsy look 
ac 


At 


Margaret Sanger, the fam- Dr. Margaret Mead, anthro- Dr. Helen B. Taussig’s 
ous crusader for legal birth pologist, student of modern “blue babies” operation 
control, won 23rd place woman, author: nine votes saves lives: four votes 
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It was inevitable that one 
ballot should name Jane 
Rewer s notable influence 


—- TTT 


A top businesswoman is 


ey ysee 


Shaver, president 
and Taylor store 


on : 
see the result: our r . 
have delved into every sort an@ 
of feminine influence in the U. § 
today—yet they've agreed remarkably off 
the top five. 

There were a few surprises. Clubwomem_ 
didn’t fare too well; tally was 19 
for Mrs. J. L, Blair B resident of th 
General ?ederation of Women’s Clut 
praised for “cosmic common sense.” ‘Fhe: 
was no single outstanding 
cational leader, a fact noted by Fre 
Cordell of the El Dorado (Ark.) Nec 
Times and Maude Massengale of the Miar 
Beach (Fla.) Sun. The theater was liberally 
represented—Lynn Fontanne with 12 vote 
reagan 2 ng 
stage stars—but women in the other 
were missing. 

Still the 107 women included women t 
look at, women to listen to, women to b 
proud of, women to copy, women. doin; 


“woman's work” and women. he: 
no such thing . . women, women fome of =o & 
the judges threw j in are 
influential woman in the San pay 
is the teacher who molds tomorrow’s minds 
... or the secretary to the boss .. . or any 
member of what Ione Quinby Griggs ({Mil- 
waukee Journal) calls “the dust-pan army”: 
the housewives who hold the national purse 


strin 
Who's your favorite? 29 
- | 





BY MURRAY 


TEIGH BLOOM 


What is gambling doing to us? Who controls it? 
What can be done about it? Here are the answers 
in a reporter’s nation-wide findings for Pageant 


@ RECENTLY A PROMINENT lawyer 
ploried Virgil Peterson, the manag- 
ing director of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, about a gambling joint 
just outside the city limits. 

“Now, understand me,” the law- 
yer said, “I like to gamble myself 
one in a while, but this place is too 
big, too wide open.” 

eterson thought a moment. 
“Think it ought to be closed?” 

“No, not that. Just get them to 
be a little more discreet.” 

After he hung up Peterson turned 
to me and laughed wryly. 

“He doesn’t mind the law being 
_broken—just so it’s done discreetly. 
Probably patting himself on the 
back for good, alert citizenship. 
But,” he went on, “just what kind 
of a good citizen is he really? And 
why are there so many like him?” 

Those disturbing questions stayed 
with me throughout the 7,000-mile 
swing around the country I made 
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for the editors of Paceantr. Find 
out, they told me, what gambling is 
doing to us as a nation. Who con- 
trols it and, above all, what can 
we do about it? 

No one person in the country has 
all the answers. No one person 
could have. It’s a too vast, complex 
and elusive subject. So I gathered 
bits and pieces and facts and preju- 
dices from people all over and tried 
to fit them together into some kind 
of coherent pattern. But what pat- 
tern, for example, in: 

—the Gary, Indiana, housewife 
who helped lead a local crusade 
against vice and gambling and dis- 
covered that many leading business- 
men weren’t too enthusiastic about 
helping because the gamblers were 
such fine customers? 

—the 19-year-old Spanish girl in 
the Bronx slum who explained in 
her best, careful English just how 
she and her 12-year-old brother 





with his little express wagon built 
up a $500 a week numbers business 
until the police intervened? 

—the Miami matron who felt 
better about her gambling sprees 
after going to a psychoanalyst who 
explained that the tensions she got 
out of gambling were a substitute 
for her missing sex satisfactions? 

—the college junior, assistant 
manager of the football team, who 
got $30 a week to spy on his team 
and forward the latest inside dope 
to an obscure office in Minneapolis 
so that experts could fix the odds 
on next Saturday’s games? 

—the California tax official who 
exclaimed: ‘Now if we can only get 
these so-called senior citizens of ours 
to get behind taxation of legal gam- 
bling why we could pay almost any 
crazy pension they could think of”? 

The answers are not pleasant or 
reassuring. They point up the in- 
escapable fact that organized gam- 
bling has become our No. 1 social 
problem. From it has sprung, almost 
invisibly, a combination of social 
conditions that are sapping and 





























undermining us far more than any 
“ism” has been able to do. 

Here are the facts we must face} 

1. The laws against gambling 
cannot be enforced in the overs 
whelming majority of communities, 

2. The most mentioned “solus 
tion,” licensing and legalization of 
gambling, is not the answer. Theré 
is no single, all-purpose answer té 
this incredibly complex problem. © 

3. American gambling, largely 
illegal, is now a 20 billion dollar 
business with steady customers in 
every segment of society, in every 
city of the country. We spent more 
on gambling last year than anything 
except food and clothing. 

4. Organized gambling does not 
exist in a vacuum. As our largest 
unproductive enterprise it has seri- 
ous consequences in industry, busi- 
ness, government and religion. 

5. Gambling is now the greatest 
single source of corruption of our 
police officials and state legislators. 

6. Gambling is the greatest source 
of income for organized crime. 

7. Gambling is no longer just a 
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local problem. It’s much too big for 
city or even state-handling; yet 
there is not now a single national 
body studying the problem. 

Part of the main trouble in our 
thinking about gambling is that the 
word automatically rings up a lot 
of movie images for most of us— 
images in evening dress, of debonair 
gamblers about to “break the bank 
at Monte Carlo”; or of neurotic 
women who can’t control their 
gambling impulses. Now they are 
gamblers, we say, not us. 

But let’s not kid ourselves. We, 
the people, are the real gamblers, I 
discovered. For we do gamble— 
heavily. 

It’s the total of our small bets 
that makes gambling a fantastic 
National problem. Here are some 
current and expert estimates of 
the amounts involved annually (in 
billions, of course) : 

Illegal bookmaking 

Numbers, policy, lotteries... 6 
Slot machines.............. 3 
Pari-mutuel bets........... 1.6 


Football, baseball pools 
Legally bet in Nevada 


20.6 billions 

(Note this makes no provision for 
bingo, beano, car raffles, state fair 
or carnival gambling or local bet- 
ting on fights and ball games.) 

Of course, all these billions aren’t 
clear profit. But if only 10 per cent 
is net profit the gambling industry 
last year made more than the com- 
bined net profits of General Motors, 
U. S. Steel and American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph. In illegal 
bookmaking, for example, profits 
are so immense that many bookies 
will gladly give their steadier bet- 
tors this deal: place all your bets 
with me, and at the end of the 
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month I'll credit you with 50 per 
cent of all the bets you lost. This 
extraordinary discount is in addi- 
tion to the bookie’s heavy graft pay- 
ments, his many bad debts and his 
high subscription payments for the 
national racing wire service which 
provides him and his customers 
with the latest track news. 

Why do we gamble so much? 
Haven’t the mathematicians and re- 
formers and experts proved to us 
conclusively six ways from Sunday 
that the odds are always against us, 
ranging all the way from merely 
forbidding to outlandish odds, in 
any form of commercialized gam- 
bling? One old time roulette man 
put it this way to me: 

“Every time I hear a guy who has 
a system to beat the wheel I tell 
him this: Mister, I can give you a 
paper factory, a pencil factory and 
a chair factory—and if you sit at 
my table long enough I’ll have them 
all back. And I don’t care what kind 
of a system you have.” 

No, we gamble because we think 
we’re lucky, that fate is on our side. 
Or on still another level—and this 
applies to most of us—we gamble 
because it’s fun if not carried too 
far. We gamble because most of us 
have jobs that have become routine 
and dull and insignificant. 

Like sex, gambling provides its 
own tension and its own release 
from tension. The thrill of gam- 
bling, says a noted psychiatrist, “‘is 
a form of psychological tension 
which combines pleasure and pain. 
It’s like pressing on a sore tooth. 
The more you press, the more it 
hurts. But you keep on doing it.” 

We’ve always gambled. So have 
every other people in the world. 
It’s been with us a long, long time 








and it’s probably here to stay. In- 
cidentally, there’s no clear Biblical 
injunction against gambling, a 
classic oversight ministers deplore. 

Most of the current legislation 
against gambling has its basic roots 
in feudally-conceived laws, de- 
signed to prevent the lower classes 
from frittering away their time by 
gambling. This peculiar class-con- 
scious slant to repressive gambling 
legislation has endured to this day. 
In 26 states it’s okay to gamble if 
you can afford to go out to the track 
and place your bets there. But only 
in Nevada can you legally phone 
a bookmaker and place a bet. 

Oddly enough, it wasn’t always 
this way in America. Until 1880 
gambling was open and quite’ com- 
mon in most parts of the country. 
But inevitably a reaction set in 
against the inevitably crooked gam- 
blers and, by 1885, nearly all the 
larger cities followed the example 
of New York in outlawing all forms 
of gambling: The entire pattern of 
repressive legislation stems from 
that period. So does the pattern of 
police corruption that followed. 

It has taken various forms, but 
all of them add up to the same 
thing. In large cities and in most 
other counties, too, big political 
machines are the vote-getters. And 
in return for garnering votes for 
elections the successful district 
leader naturally expects rewards 
from the machine with which to 
repay those who have helped him. 

Frequently, one of his rewards 
is, in effect, the gambling conces- 
sion for his district. This was the 
pattern that existed for many years 
in Chicago and still survives to 
some extent. In return for large 
sums from the numbers, horse- 
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room and dice operators the leader 
was able to guarantee protection 
through his city hall connections. 

Sometimes the pay-offs for pro- 
tection would become even more 
direct—right to the police. This 
pay-off has been going on for so 
long that it has become an accepted 
part of the problems of police ad- 
ministration in many cities. The 
cops themselves look upon or 
pay-offs as clean graft, as disti 
guished from “dirty” money that 
comes with vice or drug payoffs, 
There are all kinds of justificationg 
to be heard if you hang around 
cops, as I did some years ago ag 
a police reporter, about their not 
being paid enough, about people 
wanting to gamble anyway, about 
the gambling laws being unenforce- 
able, anyway. All these rationaliza- 
tions, unfortunately, can’t obscuré 
the one inescapable and tragic fact: 
these cops and detectives and their 
superiors are corrupt. The trouble 
is that there is no such thing as a 
little graft, no more than a woman 
can be a little bit pregnant. 

Not long ago in Chicago a well 
known retired judge privately pre+ 
dicted to some friends that within 
12 years the Syndicate—that handy 
bogeyman for the headline writers 
—would have its own man in the 
White House. 

The judge amplified his proph- 
ecy for me. The Syndicate, he 
said, was steadily spreading its 
wings and influence. Costello was 
the power in Tammany Hall in 
New York. Charley Binaggio was 
running Kansas City. Gamblers 
were a power in Los Angeles even 
though they couldn’t control the 
mayor. They had influential friends 
at the State Capital. They were 
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WHAT ARE 


Lotteries: Ticket prices are from 25 
cents to $1.50. Numbered ticket stubs 
pulled from bowl for winners. Some 
lotteries determine week's winner by 
last five dollar-figures of U. S. Treas- 
ury balance. Winning yan yes 
tickets (Irish sweeps $2.50 each) also 
‘determined by drawing numbered 
stubs from huge bowl—so many on 
‘each horse entered in big race. 
Chances of winning a top prize with 
bona-fide ticket: 390,000-1 against; 
consolation prize odds: 4,000-1 against. 


Numbers: Pick a number from 000 
to 999 and bet anything from five 
cents to $10. Most players are among 
poorer classes; average bet 10 cents. 
Winners collect at 500-1 odds, less 10 
per cent to the “writer.” (Real odds, 
of course, would be 1,000-1.) Esti- 
mated $3,500,000 play regularly. 


powerful in all of Louisiana except 
New Orleans. And there were other 
major cities where Syndicate in- 
fluence . could be exerted easily. 
And don’t forget, he added, that 
one of our midwestern Congressmen 
is also the head of one of our most 
powerful numbers rackets. 

Now in some cases, the judge 
went on, the delegates from these 
cities at a national convention 
might well be the balance of power 
in a close nominating race for 
president. At this point the Syndi- 


cate could easily swing its backing. 


to a man who would want to be 
president bad enough to be ready 
to play ball with them. 

“Don’t underestimate them just 
because they’ye had hoodlum ori- 
gins,” he said. “They're getting 
more businesslike and more skillful 
in using political power. Even the 
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THE ODDS? 


Sports pools: Most popular are foot- 
ball and baseball. In former, bettor 
selects from pool card at least three 
teams he expects to win. Fifty cents 
so wagered would net $2.50 (real odds 
should bring $3.50). Six out of six 
winners pays off at 25-1 (instead of 
63-1 real odds). Most baseball pools 
are variants of numbers game, with 
winning digits selected by taking last 
digit of statistics on runs, hits, num- 
ber of men left on base, times at bat 
and assists. 


Slot machines: Average slot de- 
signed to pay out 31 coins for every 
100 played. Odds usually 2,000-1 
against hitting jackpot, but can be 
manipulated either way by opera- 
tor. About 8,500,000 Americans play 
nickel to one-dollar slots sometime 
during year. 


White House isn’t too high for 
them to aim at.” 

It didn’t seem even remotely 
credible until a few wecks later 
when New Orleans Mayor deLes- 
seps S. Morrison talked about “a 
national rackets syndicate attempt- 
ing to take over control of the gov- 
ernment of some of our key cities.” 
Speaking as president of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Morri- 
son went on to say: 

“They're not trying to do it 
openly or with guns—but behind 
the scenes with money and votes. 
The purpose of such a move would 
be to set up a tightly controlled 
network of political control and 
racket operations in these cities, 
after deposing officials with whom 
it is impossible to ‘do business’ . . . 
I am asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate with interested 





Off-track betting: Between two and 
two and a half million Americans bet 
on horses with illegal bookies. Average 
bet per a $4 per player. About 
60,000 bookies throughoit country 
pay off at track odds up to certain 
imits on longshots (frequently 20-1 
win, 8-1 place and 4-1 show regard- 
less of higher track odds). “Insur- 
ance” fee usually based on amount of 
wager will bring full odds with most 
bookmakers. 


Parimutuel betting: Totalizator ma- 
chines compute amount bet on each 
horse in race and determine payoff 
odds after allowing for track, state 
and city deductions (from 10 per 
cent up of total wagered depending 
en location)—plus “br " (odd 
pennies which would be involved in 
payoff figure). Between 20 and 25 
million paid admissions to U. S. 
tracks year; regular visitors esti- 
mated between one and two million. 





cities in conducting a thorough in- 
vestigation into the activities of 
Frank Costello of New York City 
who is reputed to be the national 
head of this multi-billion dollar syn- 
dicate of rackets, gambling and 
legitimate business.” 

In New Orleans where the Syndi- 
cate used to take out a net $5,000,- 
000 a year from some 5,000 slot 
machines, Mayor Morrison is cer- 
tain that he’s a prime target marked 
for defeat by the organized gam- 
blers. In Portland, Oregon, Mayor 
Dorothy McCullough Lee is equally 
certain that a recall movement di- 
rected against her is being financed 
and directed largely by major gam- 
bling interests from Chicago. 

But just what is this strange and 
powerful Syndicate? 

The easiest thing in the world 
would be to picture Frank Costello 






















as a head of a huge, tightly inte- 
grated nationwide crime and gam- 
bling syndicate—a single target for 
all our investigations. The trouble 
is, of course, it isn’t that easy. 

“The best way,” a Department 
of Justice expert told me, “is to 
think of Costello as the president 
of a well-knit trade association of 
people who operate gambling places 
and equipment. They’re all in- 
dividual entrepreneurs and they 
don’t pay tribute to Costello, al- 
though they respect him a lot be- 
cause he’s the biggest operator. But 
they do chip in for various common” 
endeavors in the legal or graft line. 
They also mutually discourage the 
entrance of newcomers into the 
field. One of the provisions of this 
association is that killings should be 
kept down to a minimum. It isn’t 
always possible but they try to. 
After all, it’s a very lucrative busi- 
ness and a lot of outsiders are al- 
ways trying to horn in. And that, 
briefly, is the Syndicate.” 

One fact stands out clearly: to- 
day the biggest single source of in- 
come of these various criminal 
groups is gambling. Organized vice 
is becoming less and less important; 
the drug racket today is fraught 
with uncertainty and great risk. 
What is the big thing then left for 
the underworld rulers? Gambling! 


THERE’S NO SENSE trying to omit 
the Catholic Church in a discus- 
sion of American gambling. The 
Catholic Church has been em- 
battled on the bingo issue in a num- 
ber of cities and it probably will 
be for some time to come. The 
Catholic Church makes no bones 
about it. In many places bingo is an 
important source of church income. 
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But they're not hypocritical 
about gambling—the Catholic 
Church has been on the “liberal” 
side in the gambling argument ever 
since some of the lotteries were 
sanctioned in Catholic Italy in the 
16th Century. This is the Catholic 
view: “Gambling is not a sin in 
itself . . . no sin is involved pro- 
vided that the money invested be- 
longs to the gambler and is at his 
free disposal, that the gambler acts 
freely, and that there is no fraud in 
the transaction.” 

Actually, the fight between Cath- 
olics and Protestants on gambling 
has been going on a long, long time 
and is an important part of the 
gambling picture in this country. 

It took a bitter tinge in the re- 
cent gubernatorial election in New 
Jersey where bingo was frankly a 
Major issue. Democratic candidate 
Elmer H. Wene came out in favor 
of a state referendum on the legali- 
zation of bingo. Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, the Republican candidate 
for re-election, was opposed. In 
Wene’s corner was all the Catholic 
hicrarchy of the state. Governor 
Driscoll, backed by most Prot- 
stant ministers, was elected. Po- 
litical observers I have spoken to in 
New Jersey agree that the religious 
bitterness engendered will be an 
undercover issue in state politics for 
years to come. 

The Protestant opposition to 
gambling was stated clearly a few 
years ago by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America: 
“By encouraging the idea of getting 
something for nothing, of securing 
financial return without rendering 
any service, gambling tends to 
undermine basic ideals of honesty 
and public welfare.” 
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Protestants in the U. S. have 
consistently opposed lotteries in the 
past century on the ground that it 
was a cruel fax on the poor, who 
bought most of the tickets, and that 
it would infpoverish the very fami- 
lies who could afford the tickets 
least. This adamant attitude on the 
matter of gambling, however, has 
had a number of lapses. For exam- 
ple, in Colonial days the Protestant 
clergy as a whole did not oppose 
the lotteries, and even joined in 
their use for the financial benefit 
of the churches. And today, in 
Sweden, the most Protestant 
country in the world, the State 
Lottery supports theaters and ap- 
proved charities. 

In a sense then, the modern 
Protestant attitude in the U. S. on 
gambling is something special, as 
amazed politicians found out in 
Minnesota a few years ago, when 
Luther Youngdahl was elected gov- 
ernor. In 1947 the Governor, a 
rigid, uncompromising and deeply 
religious Lutheran, undertook an 
anti-gambling campaign. That is, 
he decided to enforce the existing 
laws strictly. Slots, bookmaking, 
bingo, everything that had the 
vaguest tinge of gambling, right 
down to church raffles, were out. 

Just to make sure there wouldn’t 
be any backsliding, Youngdahl got 
a law through that made mere pos- 
session of a slot machine sufficient 
reason for losing all other state 
licenses. 

Recently, I was taken through 
Minneapolis by the city’s leading 
expert on gambling, Earl Wingard, 
a shrewd, perceptive young re- 
porter on the Minneapolis Tribune. 
There were; I found, still a few 
places where you could place a bet, 








but considering the size of Minne- 
apolis, they were very few. 

On the surface the situation 
would seem to present a contradic- 
tion to the old view that machine 
politics make illegal gambling pos- 
sible. For Governor Youngdahl, 
like most governors, was also 
elected by a machine. Except in 
his case, he was elected by a solid 
block of 200,000 Lutheran votes, 
rigidly opposed to gambling. 

In the past 10 years another 
important group has come out 
strongly against gambling—the 
managements of the nation’s largest 
factories. In-plant gambling has be- 
come a billion-dollar affair in the 
United States. A recent nationwide 
survey indicated that one out of 
every 250 employes of industry is 
also employed by a gambling syn- 
dicate as in-plant agent; that in 
plants of 1,000 workers or more 
about one out of 10 gambles regu- 
larly on the job; about one out of 
two gambles at some time or other. 

In Detroit I heard about workers 
and occasionally foremen who were 
the bet collectors and had incomes 
of $15,000 to $25,000 above and 
beyond their modest plant wages. 
I talked with Joe McCusker, a 
United Auto Workers regional di- 
rector, who told me: “It’s a tough 
problem for the union. We don’t 
have many moralists in our outfit. 
What the men do in their off hours 
is strictly their own business but we 
can’t have our union people in the 
gambling business. That can only 
harm the union.” 

At the Ford Motor Company, 
Gordon Walker, the Manager of 
Security, told me about the tough, 
uphill fight the company has been 
making about in-plant gambling. 
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It’s been a necessary fight, he 
pointed out, because gambling def- 
initely cuts productivity. Those who 
are caught the first time are repri- 
manded, warned and laid off for 
two weeks without pay. Second of- 
fenders are, as a rule, discharged. 

“But there’s no getting around 
it,” he said. “We’re going to have 
this in- plant gambling as a pest and 
a nuisance forever. You just can’t 
police 65,000 employes within an 
inch of their lives.” 

Take it one step further: in-plant 
gambling is merely American gam- 
bling in miniature. Some 150,000,- 
000 Americans can’t be policed to 
within an inch of their lives to pre- 
vent their gambling. 

So what do we do? The answer 
is obvious, say a lot of people: let’s 
legalize the whole thing and let 
the government get new, easy bil- 
lions of tax money as its rakeoff. 
I heard this “solution” for the gam- 
bling problem mentioned so many 
times in my cross-country trip that 
I think just about every other 
American entertains it. 

In a sense many American com- 
munities are anticipating this solu- 
tion. Every community that has a 
race track, with pari-mutuel bet- 
ting; bingo; licensed slot machines 
or raffles—already has legalized 
gambling. And they are more nu- 
merous than most of us think. 

In 1948, some 27 states licensing 
various forms of gambling, mostly 
pari-mutuels, slots and punchboards, 
made $125,000,000. The Federal 
Government slaps a $100 tax on all 
coin operated machines which pay 
off, regardless whether they’re in 
legal or illegal operation. Payment 
‘of the tax, however, affords the 
operator no protection for prosecu- 
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tion under the state law. The best 
guess is that Mr. Whiskers made 
about $15,000,000 from this tax in 
1948. Internal Revenue men I’ve 
spoken to admit that there are still 
thousands of unlicensed slots all 
over the country. 

In Washington state they made 
$6,200,000 from licensing slot ma- 
chines and pinballs in 1948. The 
state gets 40 per cent of the gross 
operating income of each slot and 
20 per cent of the pinballs and 
requires that careful records of 
operation be maintained for each 
machine. Accounts are audited reg- 
ularly. In 1948 Idaho got $3,000,- 
000 as state and local income 
mainly from slots and pinballs that 
paid out and Montana made nearly 
a million the same way. Various 
communities in Louisiana have 
turned to percentage .taxation of 
slot machine receipts. Marksville, 
a town of 5,000, which was badly 
in debt, is now free and clear and 
municipally prosperous from the 
$30,000 it gets from its 30 slot ma- 
chines operating in the town’s tav- 
erns and restaurants. Taxes have 
been cut in half. There is a new 
city hall, four miles of new side- 
walks, an airport site, improved 
Streets and sewers... 

Naturally, the big slot machine 
manufacturers of Chicago would be 
happy to see more and more towns 
and cities legalize slots and collect 
from them. The more machines 
legally placed this way the less their 
expensive “sales” staffs would have 
to do. These large companies sell 
exclusively through distributors. 
But some distributors need help. 

So the manufacturers have men 
whose sole job is to open up new 
territories so their distributors can 
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sell more machines. The ways and 
means of this are seldom based 
solely on straight sales pictures. In 
almost every case a sheriff or influ- 
ential politician is reached. Once a 
new territory is opened up the dis- 
tributor sells machines to local 
operators and the manufacturing 
company makes a neat profit. 

But why be content with just one 
profit? The average slot is built to 
last a lifetime, a fact that manufac- 
turers secretly deplore, since it 
makes replacement sales a difficult 
matter. There are ways, of course. 
For example, after the machines 
are in the new territory a little 
while a few law and order groups 
suddenly spring up. There are out- 
raged ministers and good citizens 
behind it and they never seem to 
lack for funds. The sheriff feels the 
pressure, seizes the recently installed 
machines and dumps them in the 
lake or smashes them. A week later 
the operators simply buy new ma- 
chines from the distributors and the 
cycle starts all over again. The 
operators know the score but since 
a slot pays for itself in a couple of 
weeks no one minds too much. 

Carl H. Chatters, executive sec- 
retary of the American Municipal 
Association, recently made a west- 
ern trip to see how various commu- 
nities were using legalized gambling 
to meet their pressing tax problems. 
In Pocatello, Idaho, he told me, he 
found out how complicated the 
local situation can sometimes get. 
There, under local option, slot ma- 
chines are operated with a high 
percentage rakeoff going to the 
city. The slot operators, however, 
think they aren’t making enough 
and want to go back to the old il- 
legal setup under which they had 
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to pay less in protection money than 
they do now in legal gross percen- 
tage payments. As a result they are 
solidly behind a “down with the 
slots” movement. 

Although there is obviously a fair 
amount of sentiment in many areas 
for legalized slot machine operation, 
lotteries are really the favorite of 
the public in the legalization pic- 
ture. A Fortune Magazine survey 
found that 55.3 per cent of the 
people favored lotteries for chari- 
ties and churches and a Gallup poll 
indicated that 54 per cent of the 
voters favored a legal lottery to de- 
fray war expenses. 

Every year the U. S. Treasury 
gets dozens of letters proposing 
methods for running a national lot- 
tery. To all of these proposals the 
Treasury has the stock answer. In 
the first place, it points out, 26 
states have absolute prohibitions 
against any kind of lottery. Then, 
the Treasury form letter goes on, 
“There are a great many people in 
the country who have conscientious 
objections to lotteries of any sort. 
It would not be in keeping with 
dignity of the Government to ig- 
nore this important segment of pub- 
lic opinion.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of a na- 
tional lottery has strong support 
throughout the country. A serious 
attempt was made to include it as 
a plank in the Democratic National 
Platform in 1948 and at least one 
lottery bill is introduced into Con- 
gress every year. One Congressman 
was told by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that before the war Americans 
sent abroad 1% billions every year 
for foreign lottery tickets. 

Actually, Americans who want to 
get lottery tickets don’t have to 


patronize foreign setups. At any 
time of the year there are enough 
illegal lotteries afoot in every part 
of the country to accommodate all 
customers. These are in addition 
to the numbers and policy games 
going on in most of the larger cities. 
Lieut. Stanley S. Smith of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, who is 
probably our leading national ex- 
pert on illegal lotteries, recently” 
pointed out the extreme difficulties 
that face the police when trying to 
track down clever lottery operators. 
One ring, operating since 1925 and 
making a net profit of a million 
dollars a year, was stopped in 1940) 
only because they haggled about 
buying a $15,000 annuity for an 
aged bookkeeper who knew their 
complete operations. Even when 
caught, lottery operators seldom 
draw heavy jail sentences. The 
head of a huge lottery ring that 
took in $15,000,000 annually was 
fined $10,000 and given a sus- 
pended 10-20 year sentence when 
he pleaded guilty. 

If you listen to the bolder, brass-/ 
ier voices in the legalization chorus” 
you will hear something like this: 7 
“This piecemeal approach to legal-) 
ization is foolish. Look at Nevada” 


where anything goes.” 


In Nevada anything goes. Any- 
thing except a lottery which is 
somehow prohibited by the state 
constitution and dog racing which 
the people distrust. At first you 
are showered with fine, foursquare 


_ explanations such as “We have no 


hypocrisy here. Man is a gambling 
animal and that’s all there is to it.” 
Sometimes it gets historical. “Why 
we’ve simply taken over the tradi- 
tions of our pioneer forefathers. 
They were gamblers and saw noth- 
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ing wrong with it. We don’t either.” 

Neither explanation stands up. 
Nevada is wide open to gambling 
because it has to be. Without the 
receipts from legalized gambling the 
state would go broke. It’s as simple 
as that. Nevada is a state only by 
courtesy of the Civil War when the 
Union needed its gold and silver 
Gutput—and Lincoln needed two 
more Senatorial votes. 

The editor of a leading Nevada 
paper let his hair down for me. 
“Every year we become more and 
more dependent on gambling. Why 
our whole economy is tied to some- 
thing that’s unproductive as hell. 
And it does something to the 

ople, too. 

“T’ll show you what I mean. We 
had a Community Chest campaign 
with a $145,000 goal. We have 
$5,000 people in Reno and every- 


body knows that our relief load is 
pretty extensive because so many 


P 

is 

tell. 

ture on the left (she’s 
shirt) 


people come here and go broke 
gambling. Well, the big gambling 
clubs, with one exception, didn’t 
come through with anything but 
nominal contributions so we didn’t 
make the quota. This is the second 
year in a row we missed. Why? 
Mainly because the people them- 
selves aren’t contributing. They 
say: ‘Let the gamblers pay for it.’” 

In Reno, the local residents in- 
cluding the ministers, have devel- 
oped an amazing ability to over- 
look the gambling and divorce busi- 
ness. “They’re horrible topics and 
we simply don’t discuss them,” one 
clubwoman told me. 

At first, I hoped to find useful 
sociological and psychological stud- 
ies in gambling made at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada right in Reno. 
Yet no such studies have ever been 
made. The gambling houses, in 
turn, respect this academic with- 
drawal from the everyday world 
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by refusing to accept bets made 
on any of the University’s football 


es. 

The popular view is that only the 
10 million tourists who come 
through the state gamble. The local 
residents, almost never. In prac- 
tice, however, at least 10 per cent 
of them gamble regularly and at 
least 50 per cent invariably drop 
odd coins received as change, after 
making purchases, into nearby con- 
venient slots which they can find in 
nearly every store in town. 

In 1949 gambling brought Ne- 
vada nearly a fifth of its total 
budget—through a table tax on 
each gambling game or device and 
an overall two per cent tax on the 
gross profits. Audits are made by 
the wary State Tax Commission at 
least twice a year and since the 15 
biggest gambling houses yield 80 
per cent of the tax revenue the job 
isn’t too difficult. 

“Could another state do it, too?” 
I asked Robbins Cahill, secretary 
of the Nevada Tax Commission, 
who gets many queries from tax 
commissioners it: other states. 

“Only with great difficulty,” he 
began. “We’re small here and we 
know each other. When a man ap- 
plies for a gambling license we have 
a pretty good idea of his back- 
ground, and if there’s any question 
he doesn’t get it. Our State Tax 
Commissioners who supervise gam- 
bling serve without pay. Every one 
of them is above reproach or suspi- 
cion. In a much larger state I won- 
der if you could get that kind of 
100 per cent integrity.” 

Already there is some grumbling 
in Nevada about the measly two 
per cent which the state gets from 
gambling. Why only two per cent? 
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The same question is being raised 
nationally by a number of well- 
informed people who favor a radi- 
cal change in our attitude towards 
gambling. They make the main 
point this way: if we agree that 
gambling is an inevitable social evil, 
why should we allow private par- 
ties, particularly those who are now 
running gambling illegally and have’ 
all kinds of unsavory criminal con-' 
nections, to profit from the state’s” 
legalization of this social evil? 

Virgil Peterson of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, who has made 
an elaborate study of the pit- 
falls of most gambling legalization 
schemes, tentatively offers a far- 
reaching and revolutionary ap- 
proach to the problem. He says: 

“If gambling is to be legalized it 
should be completely controlled and 
operated by the state with all the 
profits accruing to the people. A 
state agency should then be set up 
to operate and control the gambling 
business. It should be completely 
removed from politics. A Commis- 
sioner of Gambling should be 
elected by the people directly at a 
separate election . . . only men of 
the highest possible integrity should 
be eligible to become candidates for 
the position . . . [they] should carry 
no political party appellation. Rigid 
restrictions should be placed in the 
statute to make it impossible for 
anyone who holds, or has held, any 
political position from having any 
connection with the administration 


of this state agency. It should be~ 


illegal for any political party to 
endorse or actively work for the 
election of the Gambling Commis- 
sioner. The salary of the Commis- 
sioner should be sufficiently great to 
attract the most ably qualified men 
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in the state. He should be empow- 
ered to select his own administra- 
tive staff. The complete responsi- 
bility for the operation and control 
of the legalized gambling business 
throughout the state should be fixed 
with the Commissioner.” 

Eventually, Peterson’s suggested 
plan may be the one we or our chil- 
dren will adopt, but in the mean- 
time we continue -drifting danger- 
ously and planlessly. 

The time has come for us to es- 
tablish a commission on gambling, 
to hold extensive hearings on every 
tonceivable phase of the subject. 
We need such a commission operat- 
ing on a national level. No one 
State could possibly do the job. 

Like the famous Wickersham 
Commission that looked into law 
énforcement and Prohibition, this 
gambling commission should be ap- 
pointed by the President and be 
given adequate funds for an inten- 
Sive survey of the entire problem. 
On the commission should be law 
enforcement experts, sociologists, 
psychiatrists, tax experts, police offi- 
Cials, statisticians and professional 

mblers and clergymen. They will 

ve a historic job cut out for them 
+to chart and delineate the vast, 
dark and largely unknown territory 
that constitutes our nether world of 
gambling. Then, after gathering 
all the facts it possibly can, the 
Commission should present to the 
people a synthesis of its findings 
plus recommendations for future 
approaches to the problem. 

But we've got to get started. As 
the richest country in world history 
we’ve been able to afford an in- 
credible period in which we made it 
possible for organized, illegal gam- 
blers to grow wealthy beyond be- 
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lief. Today, however, it’s become a 
hopelessly expensive luxury. 

I keep thinking of Joe Horejs, a 
rugged, six-foot ex-police chief 
whom I talked to in his plain frame 
house in Cicero, Illinois. Joe was 
an ideal cop—incorruptibly honest, 
a fine, upright American when, in 
April, 1948, a local reform gov- 
ernment asked him to be chief of 
police and clean up gambling. 

Second day on the job, Joe 
started picking up slot machines 
and on the third day he threw over 
several handbook joints. The next 
day they were all closed. 

And -then the trouble started. 
One of the community’s leading 
civic groups asked for permission to 
run some gambling equipment at 
their annual fund-raising drive, and 
Joe told them that was out. And 
to be consistent, Joe had to call 
each of his own local organizations, 
the VFW and the Legion, and tell 
them to take out their slots. Finally 
one of the Catholic parishes wanted 
to run a carnival, including a few 
slots. Again, no—and trouble show- 
ered on Joe from all directions. 

By the time the fireworks had 
died down, the reform movement 
was out—and Joe was just a cop 
again, running the switchboard at 
headquarters on the night shift. 

As good a way as any to close 
this report would be in the words 
of Joe himself: 

“T get a laugh when I hear teach- 
ers talk about education making 
kids into good citizens. How can 
you tell these kids crime doesn’t 
pay or that gambling is wrong 
when they see the crooks running 
the place and getting rich—the 
churches and businessmen’s clubs 
running gambling?” ae 











CULBERTSON, SOBEL, 
GOREN and LENZ describe: 


“My Most Challenging 
Bridge Hand” 


The four top experts give a play-by-play 
account of their most memorable card hands 


®@ IN BRIDGE no hand was played too long ago for it to be 
remembered. PacEant asked four of the greats in bridge to dig 
back into their memories for the hands that challenged them 
the most. The controversial Ely Culbertson; the 76-year-old 
Sidney Lenz, dean of the experts; the greatest woman player, 
Helen Sobel, and the top tournament player, Charles Goren, 
all sit down here on the next four pages to bring you post 
mortems that they'll always remember. 
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“I staked my reputation on this squeeze play.” 


@ When you're playing bridge for 
a reputation the stakes transcend 
mere money. You have ten million 
kibitzers “watching”—to see if they'll 
follow your system, buy your books— 
or turn to somebody else’s. 

I met my biggest challenge in 
London in a much-publicized inter- 
national match. The bidding put 
me (South) in a slam contract: 


South West North East 


Pass 2a Pass 
Pass $Y Pass 
Pass 4NT Pass 
Pass Pass Pass 


West opened the ace of diamonds 
and when East played the four, he 
shifted to the jack of clubs, which 
I won with the ace. 

I took four rounds of trumps, 
discarding dummy’s little spade on 
the fourth. Then I took the queen 
and king of clubs. I led my last 
trump and West discarded a spade. 


Now came the pressure. I had to 
discard from the dummy. Which 
card should it be? I wanted to dis- 
card the jack of spades and try for 
a rare and complicated squeeze. For 
I had made up my mind that East 
probably held the queen of spades 
and that if I tried to finesse for it, 
I would lose my slam. 

But if I did play for the squeeze 
and it turned out that West held 
the queen of spades, the public 
en say, “Why that Culbertson 
doesn’t even know how to finesse!” 

I gambled. I discarded dummy’s 
jack of spades. 

What could East do? If he dis- 
carded a spade, I would take the 
ace and king of spades, then lead the 
king of diamonds and find my ten 
of spades good. If he discarded a 
diamond, I would take the king of 
diamonds, then lead to the high 
spades and find dummy’s jack of 
diamonds good. Poor East was 
“squeezed.” The wrong play would 
have lost—but the right play won! 
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“I stole a championship with this hand.” 


@ My biggest bridge thrill came 
when, by sheer larceny, I beat a 
skillful opponent out of what was 
rightfully his—and won a national 
championship. 

I was East. The bidding went: 
South North East 
16 
3NT 


West 


abe Pass 
2NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


Pass 
Pass 


Against South’s three no trump, 
my partner opened the two of hearts, 
which indicated a four-card heart 
suit and so meant that South also 
held four hearts. 

I played the jack of hearts; de- 
clarer won with the ace. He led the 


diamond ten and let it ride. So did 
I—for to take the king at once would 
surely give him three diamond 
tricks. 

Instead of continuing the dia- 
monds, declarer cashed the ace and 
king of spades. From this, I guessed 


his hand as: four hearts, four clubs, 
only two diamonds (because he'd 
stopped playing that suit), and three 
spades. So instead of following his 
king of spades with my ten, I drop- 
ped the queen! Now look at the de- 
clarer’s hand. If I had played the 
ten spades, he'd insure his ninth 
trick by leading another spade, set- 
ting up dummy’s jack, and making 
game without risking another dia- 
mond finesse. But when I dropped 
the spade queen, another finesse was 
no longer risky. He could always get 
back to dummy with the spade jack. 
So South took another diamond fin- 
esse; I won with the king and re- 
turned a heart. 

South could now see ten -sure 
tricks. But, remember, this was a 
tournament and extra tricks are very 
important. So South led a spade and 
finessed dummy’s nine! When I 
produced my ten, dummy was dead 
and South’s “sure” game with over 
tricks had shrunk to a game-losing 
eight. 
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“My most challenging hand cost me a beating.” 


@ It was an important tournament. 
We got to six hearts, with the oppo- 
nents silent throughout the bidding. 
West led the jack of hearts. Above 
you see the cards as I (South) saw 
them. 

It looked easy. If the trumps 
broke I could get to dummy with 
the seven of hearts, lead the king of 
clubs, and discard a diamond. The 
spade queen would be a re-entry 
and I could discard my last low dia- 
mond on the club queen. That way 
I couldn’t lose but one trick. 

But the trumps didn’t break, so 
I had to take three rounds. It was 
West who showed out, so it looked 
like he might be long in diamonds. 
As long as he had the diamond 
queen I was still safe. So I led the 
ace and king of diamonds and on 
the second diamond lead West 
showed out again! East had two 
diamond tricks—but of course I 
didn’t lead another diamond. 

I cashed the ace of spades, then 
led a low spade and _finessed 


dummy’s ten (to get entry to 
dummy). 

The finesse held! But still it 
wasn’t enough. For West also had 
to hold the ace of clubs. (If East 
had it, when I led the queen from 
dummy he would cover and what 
could I do?) But East played low 


and I discarded my spade king. That ° 


was that. Here are the other cards: 
&j9763 a&95 

VY J 
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&A109732 


When West took his club ace he 
had to return a club or a spade. 
Either gave the lead to dummy and 
let me get rid of two losing dia- 
monds on dummy’s high black cards. 

Every other West player in the 
tournament had opened the club 
ace, setting up dummy’s king and 

ueen for discards of both South's 
damends, with the spade queen as 


an entry. So I got a bottom! 














“My most challenging hand 


It was not I, but the late Sixten 
Landahl who played this hand. The 
bidding ran: 


North 
ld 
Pass 
Pass 


East 
1d 

Pass 
Pass 


West 
2& 


Pass 


Yv 


South 
2 
49 


West opened with the ace of 
spades. As soon as he saw the 
dummy, Landahl (South) realized 
that he must do something desper- 
ate to avoid a beating. West would 
hardly have opened the spade ace 
away from the ace-queen if he had 
held a diamond, so he could trump 
diamonds. For his bid of two spades 
West surely held at least six spades 
—and East's deuce of spades con- 
firmed this diagnosis. So East could 
trump spades. 

South could have been held to 
just his five trump tricks. East could 
ruff the second spade, play the king 
of diamonds, let West trump South’s 
ace. Then, when East ruffed another 


is one I didn’t play!” 

spade and cashed three diamonds, 
his partner could discard all his 
clubs and then trump a club. 

But South made his contract with 
an extra trick! On the first trick he 
dropped the spade king under West's 
ace. West could only think that his 
partner held the remaining pene 
and that another spade would give 
South a free trick—so he switched to 
a club. South gathered in all five 
trumps, discarding three diamonds 
and a club from dummy. A spade 
lead let West take the queen; but 
dummy won the next club lead and 
cashed the spade jack. East couldn’t 
keep two ie and two diamonds 
in only three cards, so whatever he 
threw would establish North’s long 
clubs or give South two diamond 
tricks. 

Why was this my most challenging 
hand? Because Landahl, after bet- 
ting me that I couldn’t have made 
it, stacked the hand and rang it into 
a regular game. I made it the same 
way he had done. aa 





Have You Ever Wondered ~ 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. « » Why is it you can cook with some glassware while other types 
break when exposed to temperature changes? 

If you inspect a common piece of glass through a powerful microscope 
you can see it is full of pores. Such glass will break when abnormal heat 
is applied to only one surface because the pores in the heated side expand 
while those of the other remain as is. In glass used for cooking utensils, 
these pores are virtually eliminated through a shrinking process, insuring 
an even conduction of heat throughout the glass. Some glassware can be 
heated to a red glow, then filled instantly with crushed ice without cracking. 


- « « Do eats lick their fur so frequently just to keep clean? 

Not entirely, cat authorities believe. Most of them figure that cats 
aren't greatly concerned with their looks, but lick themselves primarily 
to get their daily supply of vitamin D. It seems that the oil secreted into 
cat’s fur from certain glands turns to a vitamin D substance when ultra- 
violet rays strike it. 


- - - Are all babies born with blue eyes? 

They may look blue, or gray blue, but the medics say newborn babes 
have just as varied eye colors as adults. You can’t see their true colors be- 
cause of the cloudiness at the surface. The point is that they don’t 
originally start with blue eyes and then change later to other colors. If 
you have hazel eyes now, you always did have hazel eyes. You were 
born with them. But the hazel didn’t show up*clearly until later. 


. - » Are elephants afraid of mice? 

All available records of circus and zoo elephants show that 
elephants don’t care one whit about mice, and vice versa. Sup- 
posedly the African Jumbos feared mice because they crawled 
up into their trunks and brought on an unpleasant case of slow 

A suffocation. The animal men say this is all bosh. That if a 
mouse ever did get up enough nerve to crawl up an elephant’s 


nostril, one good sneeze on the elephant’s part would send him flying 
into space like a rifle bullet. 


. - « Is it best to sleep on your right side because 
your heart’s on your left? 


Many people seem to believe that sleeping on their “heart side” will 








eventually put such a strain on their tickers that nothing less than a weak 
heart can result. Just a lot of hokum, say the scientists, who point out 
your heart isn’t on your left side anyway, but rather near the center of 
your body. Doesn't matter whether you sleep on your right or left as 


far as your heart is concerned. Whichever is the most comfortable is the 
one you should favor. 


- - » How many toy balloons are sold in the U. S. every year? 
In 1949, 300,000,000 balloons were bought, blown up and busted 
, Aen by the American public. The average balloon lasts anywhere from 
oe just a few seconds to around four weeks. All depends on the 
use it’s put to. Kids pop ‘em in short order. As advertisement 
ve and party decorations they last a lot longer. Every balloon you 
, see on the toy counters gets at least two blowings. First at the fac- 
tory to see if it has any defects, and second by the customer. Balloons cost 
anywhere from a few cents to $5.00 or more, depending on the . 
Sally Rand pays five bucks for hers, which she has custom made. They're 


five feet high when inflated—just her size, and they're said to be abso- 
lutely transparent. 


v. 


- « « How many oscillations does the balance wheel 
of your watch make in a day? 

If yours is a fairly modern timepiece its balance wheel will travel about 
10 miles in 24 hours. Swiss watch experts say that that little wheel you 
see revolving back and forth when you take the back of the case off, makes 
18,000 oscillations each hour, or almost half a million a day. In 25 years 
your watch’s balance wheel will have travelled the equivalent of more 
than 90,000 miles, even though you may never have left home, yourself. 





- « » Can smoking really give you a LIFT? 

Yes. There’s no getting around it, a good whiff of nicotine is 
like a shot in the arm. According to tests made at the University 
of California, smoking increases the metabolism, the temperature 
of the pulse and the rate of respiration. This is all brought 
about by the action of nicotine on the adrenal glands. However, 
the lift is quite minute, and the temperature, respiration and 

metabolion all slump below normal as soon as you stop smoking. After 
a little while they return to their normal state again. 


, anh ir AE PA AOE ALI 


. « » What’s the highest high jump ever made by man or animal? 

Well, man’s record is a measly 6 feet, 11 inches. Compared to a klip- 
springer, humans are pikers when it comes to high jumping. Klipspringers 
are small (20 inches high at the shoulders) antelope-like animals which 
inhabit the plains of Africa. They weigh about 40 pounds. And believe it 
or not, klipspringers can make a 25-foot high jump. with ease. Since klip- 
springers are wild, nobody has been close enough to one when he jumped 
to tape him to the exact inch. But animal experts who have seen klip- 
springers in action say 25 feet is a pretty fair estimate. 





PAGEANT’S poemies | feature “‘Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short eubject **Let’s Cogitate.”’ 
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World Looks 


to the Blind 


Here for the first time is an amazing answer to some 
of the most mystifying of all questions. How does the 
world look to the blind? What do the sightless see? 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Sharland 


@ TO US WHO CAN SEE, the world 
of the blind is totally inconceivable. 
It is beyond imagination, beyond 
thought, beyond reasoning. Even 
the most sympathetic guesswork, 
the most logical rationalization can 
yield only a small insight into the 
world of darkness. For the world of 
the blind is without color, without 
perspective, without shade or light. 
It is a world only of touch and 
sound, smell and taste. 

The sighted cannot see into the 
blind man’s world. The blind can- 
not see into sighted world. Any at- 
tempt on either side to describe the 
other can only be a compromise be- 
tween what is actually true and 
what is possibly true. Nevertheless, 
the more the sighted know of the 
world of the blind, the more helpful 
they can be. 

The drawing on the opposite 
page was made by a completely 
blind musician, Angelo Henriquez. 
It is his conception of human 
beings. In a way it is the key to his 
sightless world. In an attempt to 
penetrate that world, the editors of 
PAGEANT assigned a staff of re- 


searchers, under the direction of 
James C. Adams, to conduct inter 
views with hundreds of sightles§ 
persons, to talk to psychologists, 
doctors and dozens of people en 
ployed in institutions devoted to 
aiding the sightless. After the infors 
mation was gathered, it was sorted 
and partially visualized by artis 
Then conferences were held wit 
photographers who tried to visuak 
ize what the world of the blind 
might look like. Finally one photog> 
rapher, Sharland, was chosen to 
make the photographic interpretas 
tion you find on these pages. Thé 
photographs, of course, could not 
be shown to anyone capable of say- 
ing for sure that this is the way the 
blind world looks or seems. But it is 
with reasonable assurance that this 
is at least most of the truth that this 
feature is presented. 

Photograph 1 on the next page 
represents the blind’s conception of 
a mirror. Though a blind man or 
woman knows that a mirror is flat, 
he has been told that one can see 
something in it. Intellectually he 
cannot believe that this is so. He 
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must and does accept the idea on 
faith. Yet when he describes a mir- 
ror-image he describes it as you see 
it here—a face projecting in three 
dimensions out of a frame and 
someone looking at it. 

Photograph 2 is a blind man’s 
view of a tree. Again, he knows, 
after feeling—even climbing—trees 
that the branches are not parallel 
or symmetrical—yet when he de- 
scribes a tree, when he thinks about 
a tree, it seems to him to be as it 
appears in the picture. The sky, as 
in all of these pictures—and as in 
the blind man’s world—is always a 
kaleidoscope of light, chopped up 
with masses of darkness which are 
the clouds. 

Photograph 3 represents fire. To 
the sighted fire is a moving, bright 
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object. Many of us think of it as 
being soft. The blind are afraid of 
fire. To them it is rigid, sharp as a 
needle, straight and crystal-clear as 
an icicle. (If you close your eyes and 
touch a flame, you will have some 
idea of what lies behind the reason- 
ing of the sightless in their descrip- 
tion of fire.) 

Buildings (Photograph 4), like 
everything else in the world of the 
blind, are without real perspective. 
They can only be thought of as in- 
sides and outsides. Height is not a 
factor, unless one walks upstairs. 
Even an elevator ride can make lit- 
tle impression. Hence, buildings in 
the blind world are all of a kind— 
boxes. The differences in height 
and width are known by intuition 
and by the time it takes to get up, 
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through or around any building. 

Photograph 5 represents the con- 
ception of Number in the world of 
the blind. Not used to thinking in 
terms of three-dimensional objects, 
the blind do not usually conceive of 
numbers as many objects lined up, 
or piled up or gathered together. 
The sighted think of the number 
five as five apples, five fingers, five 
boxes, five sticks or five pennies— 
together. Not so with the sightless 
who tend to think of numbers as 
having positions in blank space. Of 
those interviewed, most gave an- 
swers which led to this picture. The 
number 20, for instance, might 
have a position just over the right 
shoulder. Number five is just be- 
yond the reach of the left hand. The 
numbers beyond 20 appear as par- 


allel groups off to the left. While a 
million is far, far away—almost 
outside the realm of the real. 
Photograph 6 is the appearance 
of human beings in the world of the 
blind. These people are standing on 
a seashore. The horizon—imagina+ 
ble only after much thought, read 
ing and conversation—is a line, yet 
not quite a line. The sea is a fearful 
thing almost impossible to describe. 
The sky is again a jumble of brights 
and darks. Now look at the people. 
There is only a flat sideview. Body 
lines flow into each other. The man 
is hard and angular. The woman is 
soft and faceless. The child is frag- 
ile. One blind person interviewed 
said: “A child, though I know this 
is wrong, seems to be so tiny as to 
(Text Continued on Page 40) 
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come only as high as a man’s ankle. 
Very small. Very thin. Very deli- 
cate.” Others interviewed agreed. 
Sound, of course, is a ruling fac- 
tor in the world of the blind. It is 
an aid in recognizing not only peo- 
ple but most objects, both animate 
and inanimate. But recognition is 
knowing by other means than see- 
ing in the sightless world. Blind 
people play musical instruments 
without knowing exactly what their 
size must be. An orchestra playing 
(Photograph 7) is thought of as a 
jumble of things making sound. 
The drum is the loudest—a hu 
domineering object—pierced by 
flute—a jagged, pinlike object—the 
other instruments seem to come and 
go, to join together, to fade into 
nothing, to congeal into massive 
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solids, to disappear again entirely. 

The blind, of course, know and 
love dogs. They are not so sure of 
other animals. But the animal they 
fear the most is a cat (Photograph 
8). It is silent. It never reveals its 
presence or its whereabouts. It is 
without shape or body. It is simply 
a mewing face somewhere. As the 
flat, profile drawing of humans at 
the beginning of this article is a key 
to the familiar world of the blind, 
the cat is a clue to the unfamiliar 
world of the blind—strange, fore- 
boding, inconceivable, unimagina- 
ble, barely within the realm of 
guesswork. This is the world of the 
blind as the sighted imagine it. Yet 
it cannot be forgotten that even as 
the blind cannot see our world, we 
cannot ever see theirs. 
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Giving wats 
Lie to 


25 Beliefs 
About Sex 


If you ever believed any of these “old wives’ 
tales,” let two eminent doctors set you straight 


@ WHILE CONDUCTING open forums on sex problems for more than 
20,000 men and women in the American occupation army, Drs. 
Brown and Kempton uncovered “an astonishing amount” of igno- 
rance and superstition about sex. The GIs were starved for frank 
and direct answers to their personal questions—and the 1,127 
questions they submitted anonymously to the doctors exposed a 
great deal of misinformation and needless fear. When almost the 
same hungers and doubts came to light at similar panels they con- 
ducted at two'large women’s colleges, the doctors decided to answer 
these ever-recurring, revealing questions in a book, Sex Questions 
and Answers, which Whittlesey House will publish this month. 
PacEANT here. presents, as a “second” to the doctors’ belief that sex 
superstitions can harm society as well as obstruct individual happi- 
ness, the truth about the 25 fallacies which Drs. Brown and Kemp- 
ton found most prevalent among otherwise well-educated people. 








Fallacy 1: Oysters, celery, olives 
and certain other foods increase 
sexual vigor. 

Fact: There is -no relationship 
whatsoever between the foods we 
eat and sexual vigor. Food provides 
bodily energy which the sexual ap- 
paratus utilizes in the same way 
as do other bodily systems. But a 
person who believes that oysters 
will help increase his sexuality and 
finds this to be true is merely react- 
ing to suggestion—just as a savage 
warrior feels brave and strong after 
he has eaten the heart of a power- 
ful enemy. 


Fallacy 2: A bridegroom can tell 
beyond doubt whether or not his 
bride is a virgin. 

Fact: Not even a doctor can 
make certain. An intact hymen (a 
circular fold of thin membrane par- 
tially blocking the entrance to the 
vagina) was formerly thought to 
be proof of virginity, but today 
when girls carry on active athletic 
lives and when they use tampons 
during menstruation, the hymen is 
liable to be broken or stretched 
long before the first intercourse. In 
some cases, on the other hand, the 
hymen stretches instead of break- 
ing and thus may remain intact 
even though sex relations have 
taken place. 


Fallacy 3: The more masculine 
the husband the more likely he is 
to produce a female child. 

Fact: Nonsense. People are ap- 
parently unwilling to face it, but 
the fact is that the prospective par- 
ent has absolutely no control over 
the sex of the child. The whole 
question is settled at the time of 
fertilization of the egg, approxi- 


mately nine months before the birth 
of the child. Of the hundreds of 
millions of sperm cells ejaculated 
at any one time, half, upon fertiliz- 
ing the egg, would produce a male ; 
the other half would produce a fe- 
male. Since normally only one cell 
enters the egg, it is thus mere 
chance which of the two types does 
so. And the chances are even. Even’ 
if a person has already had two or 
more children of one sex, the 
chances on the next one are still 
even. While it may not seem quite 
sensible, it is still mathematically 
true. Make up your mind: the 
whole situation is strictly beyond 
your control. 


Fallacy 4: Long walks, cold 
showers and strenuous physical ex- 
ercise reduce the wish for sexual 
intercourse. 

Fact: Despite proverbial advice 
of pamphlets for young men, rigor- 
ously induced fatigue has. limited 
value in alleviating sex desires. Fa- 
tigue reduces the urge to engage in 
any activity, sexual or otherwise, 
but genuine sex cravings will only 
allow themselves to be ignored for 





WHO ARE THE AUTHORS? 
@ Dr. Brown is clinical psychologist 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital and associate 
professor of psychology at New York 
University. Dr. Kempton is chairman 
of the department of zoology at 
Vassar College. Both taught at the 
Army's American University at Shriv- 
enham, Eagland, in 1945 and both 
worked with the Army’s lecture bu- 
reau in Germany in 1946. 
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relatively short periods of time. 


Fallacy 5: Masturbation causes 
insanity. 

Fact: If this were true, most of 
us would now be in padded cells. 
The familiar statement that 99 per 
cent of the population have in- 
dulged in masturbation while the 
remaining one per cent lie about 
it may not be far from wrong, 
egpecially in view of the fact that 
masturbation may occur uncon- 
sgiously during sleep. Kinsey states 
that masturbation among single 

es (16-20 years of age) involves 
a pe cent. Half of the single pop- 

tion is still masturbating at 50 
yéars of age. Among married males 
between 21 and 25 years of age, 
42 per cent continue masturba- 
tion. Masturbation is most frequent 
im childhood and adolescence be- 
Cause it serves as a substitute for 
nérmal outlets. The severe and 
emotionalized condemnation which 
it provokes in many parents when 
they discover its existence is harm- 
ful for the child’s personality de- 
velopment. In view of its frequency 
in the general population, to say 
nething of its natural part in 
healthy sexual growth, masturba- 
tion is obviously neither a “perver- 
i “abnormality.” And 
it most emphatically does not pro- 
duce insanity or cancer or any other 
physical or mental disease. 


Fallacy 6: Painful menstruation 
means painful pregnancy. 

Fact: For the most part the con- 
ditions which produce pain in 
menstruation have nothing to do 
with pain in pregnancy or difficulty 
in childbirth. In most cases no con- 
nection between the two is to be 
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expected. As a matter of fact, preg- 
nancy is not a painful period for 
most women. 


Fallacy 7: If a woman infected 
with gonorrhea has sexual inter- 
course with a number of men, her 
attack of the disease is lessened. 

Fact: This is dangerous nonsense 
because all that such a procedure 
does is to infect each of the men 
without aiding the woman in any 
way. Injections of large doses of 
penicillin have proved to be the 
most effective treatment for gon- 
orrhea. 


Fallacy 8: Syphilis is like a cold: 
if you “leave it alone,” the symp- 
toms will disappear and a cure will 
take place naturally. 

Fact: Again—a fallacy that is 
as dangerous as it is silly. Without 
treatment, syphilis will last for life. 
The symptoms may disappear for 
a time—in fact, that is the usual 
progress of syphilis—but the disease 
remains active. By the time the 
primary lesion disappears, syphilis 
organisms are spread throughout 
the blood. Then the individual may 
have a fever, anemia and a general 
rundown condition during which 
he is very susceptible to other dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis. Often 
there is a rash of secondary lesions 
over the body; these disappear 
gradually, then there is a period 
lasting from months to 20 or more 
years before new swellings appear. 
Then “tertiary lesions” may de- 
velop—and the brain, spinal cord, 
heart and other regions of the body 
may be very seriously damaged. 
Treatment—begun early and con- 
tinued until the doctor considers 
syphilis cured—is essential. 








GIVING THE LIE TO 25 BELIEFS ABOUT SEX 


Fallacy 9: “There are no frigid 
women—only bad lovers.” 

Fact: It is true that no woman is 
doomed from birth to be frigid, and 
that a large part of the unnecessary 
sexual frustration of women is due 
to men’s ignorance of female psy- 
chology and physiology. But a hus- 
band with the best intentions in the 
world and a good knowledge of the 
technique of sexual intercourse 
may yet be helpless against his 
wife’s inability to share the experi- 
ence. Frigidity may be due to a 
Puritanical upbringing which asso- 
ciates sex with sin and consequently 
inhibits responsiveness; it may be 
caused by the woman’s rejection of 
the feminine role, again a result of 
childhood misdirection. Uncon- 
scious homosexual inclinations, fear 
of injury or of pregnancy, excessive 
self-love can also cause frigidity 
which is beyond the husband’s love- 
making powers to correct. Psycho- 
logical help is indicated in such in- 
stances. 


Fallacy 10: A person who gives 
up sex is more creative in his work. 

Fact: This is a mistaken notion. 
If a person can comfortably give 
up sexual intercourse and devote 
himself effectively to social, artistic 
or scientific activities, he is satis- 
fying something that is of more im- 
portance to him at that time than 
sex would be. But the sexual appe- 
tite can no more be satisfied by 
substitute activity than can the 
hunger drive. A man may forget 
that he is hungry while his house 
is burning down, but the need to 
eat is a stubborn one which will 
make itself felt once the distraction 
has been dealt with. 

Actually, a normal and healthy 


sex life can increase zest in living 
so that one is capable of turning 
out more and better work. The in- 
dividual who is satisfying his sexual 
urges with reasonable frequency is 
freer to utilize his other drives with 
maximum effectiveness. 


Fallacy 11: When a woman has 
a real orgasm she, like a maa, 
ejaculates a fluid. ? 

Fact: This popular fallacy is 
probably traceable to the contraé- 
tions of the vagina in complete 
female orgasm, and increased s¢- 
cretion of the female’s lubricating 
fluid at that time. Orgasm in the 
female follows a course similar to 
that in the male—building up 
tension, nervous explosion and 
nally complete relaxation—but 
there is no ejaculation of fluid. 


Fallacy 12: Pregnancy will ne 
take place if the woman fails , 
reach a climax in the sexual act. 

Fact: It is an ironical com- 
mentary upon the biologi 
scheme of things that the man 
given a bonus, so to speak, as 
incentive to reproduce his ki 
The woman can conceive and 
produce without experiencing 
pleasure of any sort. Conception 
occurs when the egg, which has 
burst out of the ovary, is met by 
sperm cells—and this passage of 
the egg from ovary to uterus is a 
regular event which has nothing to 
do with the woman’s will or the 
happiness of her sexual relations. 
Belief in this old-wives-tale may 
very well affect a woman’s marital 
happiness, however. If she adopts 
a passive reaction to intercourse in 
the erronecus belief that she is thus 
avoiding pregnancy, she'll be disap- 
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pointed, needlessly, on two counts! 


Fallacy 13: As soon as a girl's 
menstrual periods begin, she can 
become pregnant. 

Fact: On the contrary, there is 
good reason to believe that no egg 
leaves the ovary during the first 
few cycles. Probably within a year 
of the onset of menstruation, how- 
ever, an egg is leaving one of the 
ovaries each month, approximately 
two weeks before the beginning of 
the next menstrual period. Until 
that time, of course, pregnancy is 
not possible. 


Fallacy 14: If a woman is fright- 
ened during her pregnancy, her 
baby will be marked in some way. 

Fact: There is no such thing as 
“prenatal influence.” The child’s 
inheritance is sealed at the time of 
fertilization of the egg. The child 
is well insulated from the outside 
world by the bath of fluid in which 
it floats, so the mother’s attending 
concerts, reading good books, 
thinking sweet thoughts (or being 
scared by gorillas) will have ab- 
solutely no effect on the child. 


Fallacy 15: In sterile marriages, 
the woman is usually to blame. 

Fact: Here’s the greatest fallacy 
about sterility—that just one sex 
or the other is at fault. The cause 
may be in either sex and in many 
cases both sexes are at fault. One 
or both may have a reduced level of 
fertility, so that pregnancy is diffi- 
cult rather than impossible to 
achieve. It cannot be stressed too 
greatly that overcoming sterility is 
a joint problem; husband and wife 
must both be examined. 
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Fallacy 16: H’s all right for a 
mother and father to share their 
bedroom with a baby; a child is 
too young to understand what is 
happening during intercourse. 

Fact: In our experi with pa- 
tients we find that such early ex- 
posures to intimate relationships 
are frequently interpreted by the 
child as an act of violence which 
the father perpetrates upon the 
mother. Later in life, sexuality and 
cruelty are unconsciously related 
and may lead to twisted interpreta- 
tions of human relationships. Early 
sexual impressions and happenings 
may leave deep imprints upon the 
whole personality. 


Fallacy 17: “Wet dreams” are 
harmful. 

Fact: These so-called nocturnal 
emissions are simply a way the 
body has of preventing the collec- 
tion of too much secretion in the 
glands. They are perfectly normal. 
They need not be accompanied by 
dreams at all but take place me- 
chanically. Once in about three 
weeks is about average frequency 
for men between 15 and 30 years 
of age. After that they taper off 
somewhat unless the individual is 
separated from contacts with 
women. In any case, these experi- 
ences are physically and psycho- 
logically harmless. 


Fallacy 18: Prolonged use of 
contraceptives causes sterility. 

Fact: Condoms and diaphragms 
with an anti-sperm jelly or creme, 
which are the contraceptives most 
highly recommended, cannot cause 
sterility. Any method which in- 
volves the use of hard appliances 
or strong chemicals may inflict se- 








GIVING THE LIE TO 25 BELIEFS ABOUT SEX 


rious enough damage to cause ste- 
rility, but the correct practice of 
contraception cannot. 


Fallacy 19: A real man is 100 
per cent masculine. 

Fact: If this were true it would 
be virtually impossible for the sexes 
to understand each other. Fortu- 
nately, the well-balanced male has 
a leavening of femininity which he 
acquired through his early contacts 
with his mother, sisters, teacher 
and other models of womanhood. 
His capacity to express tenderness, 
sympathy, consideration and other 
traits associated with womanliness 
demonstrates this. Those men who 
fear their normal dependent and 
passive feminine traits may go to 
great lengths to prove themselves 
100 per cent men, as did Hitler 
and Mussolini. 


Fallacy 20: There is danger of 
pregnancy during heavy petting, 
without sexual intercourse. 

Fact: Except by the process of 
artificial insemination, when the 
sperm cells are introduced by physi- 
cian’s instrument, it is extremely 
unlikely that enough sperm cells 
could reach the upper end of the 
vagina by any method other than 
actual intercourse. The mortality 
rate among sperm cells is extremely 
high, and semen evaporates very 
rapidly. 


Fallacy 21: Intercourse during 
pregnancy hurts the child. 

Fact: The only deterrent to nor- 
mal marital relations during the 
pregnancy is the expectant moth- 
er’s comfort. In most cases, sexual 
intercourse is permissible until the 
last six or eight weeks of pregnancy. 


Fallacy 22: “Petting” is harmful. 

Fact: Petting (any kind of phys- 
ical intimacy which does not in- 
clude actual sexual intercourse) 
can be regarded as legitimate prep- 
aration for a normal sex life. It in- 
volves taste in the selection of 
partners rather than indiscriminate 
experimentation, and experience in 
giving and receiving of affection, 
The sophisticated person is suspi< 
cious of too much virtue, and the 
girl who self-righteously guards 
herself against anything more than 
occasional hand-holding might be 
suspected of inner restraints which 
represent fear of sensuality and pos- 
sible coldness. 


Fallacy 23: Premarital inter- 
course is a good test of compatibil- 
ity in marriage. 

Fact: This suggestion, which has 
been advanced by otherwise 
thoughtful people, represents an 
oversimplification of the entire 
problem of sexual compatibility. 
The sexual relationship is a union 
between personalities rather than 
merely between sexual organs; per= 
sonalities function as they do as a 
result of past and present influences 
in their development. Specifi¢ 
drawbacks in the pre-test situation 
include guilt feelings on the part 
of the’ woman who goes against 
her moral training, her hostility 
toward the man who causes her 
such difficulties with her con- 
science, the tense and fear-ridden 
conditions under which premarital 
intercourse is performed, and the 
man’s subsequent and contradic- 
tory suspicion of the woman’s in- 
tegrity. Sex adjustment requires 
time and patience under the best 
of conditions; within the frame- 
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work of our social system, pre- 
marital experimentation does not 
usually enjoy the best of conditions. 


Fallacy 24: Negroes are more po- 
tent than whites. 

Fact: This is one of the many 
silly fallacies about the Negro. Sex- 
ual potency is not restricted to any 
race, and appears to be fairly even- 
ly divided among human beings 

rom the Arctic to the Equator. 
he fiction about the Negro’s po- 
tency is based upon his equally 
bee joviality and freedom from 
rious thoughts, as well as upon 
the even more vicious libel about 
his immoral nature. Unrestrained 
§exual behavior among Negroes in 
a slum is no more common than it 
is among whites in a _ slum- 
restricted, socially deprived group. 
This does not imply greater potency 
than is accorded to members of 
Other races. 
7 
| Fallacy 25: To give their chil- 
dren proper “sex education,” par- 
énis have only to give them the 


_ Out superstition. 


right facts—at the right time. 

Fact: It is not the imparting of 
sex information alone that is im- 
portant so much as the soil in which 
such information grows. In order 
to convey sex information properly 
to the child, the parent must have 
the honest conviction, based upon 
intimate experience within the 
marriage, that sex is enjoyable. 
Such an attitude, revealed in 
warmth and sympathy between the 
parents and expressed in kindness 
and consideration, constitutes the 
medium in which sex education 
can “take.” Information given out 
of a coldly intellectual conviction 
or from a sense of duty does little 
good. The parents who have found 
sex an enriching and joy-giving 
experience will want to give their 
child the type of guidance which 
will insure the same for him. 

The ability to profit from sex 
education depends upon an inner 
freedom to accept the emotional 
aspects of life without reservations 


—that is, without shame and with- 
|e 
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@ A CITY MAN, vacationing in the lake country, asked the clerk at the 
trading post if he had an idea what the weather would be the next day. 
The clerk said he didn’t have the slightest idea, but recommended him 
to a venerable Indian who did odd jobs at the post. 

“Rain here tomorrow,” the Indian told the city man. “Much rain. 


Slack by sunset. Clear night.” 


The prediction was correct, and several days later the Indian gave the 


visitor another prognostication. 


“Tomorrow clear,’ he said. “Clear all day. Much warm.” 

And so it was. Upon the next meeting of the two, the vacationer again 
asked: “What's the weather for tomorrow?” 

“Don’t know,” was the Indian's answer. 


“Really?” 


The Indian shrugged and explained: 


“My radio on blink.” 
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FREEDOM 

ON IWO JIMA— 

Joe Rosenthal of 
Associated Press made 
this most famous 


picture of World War Il 


flag in Philadelphia ee 
1946. Phecogepk 





THE BOSS is Ed Crump, political leader of Memphis, 
Tenn: In this AP. photograph by Allen Snipes, 
the boss siniled to see his granddaughter made 
Queen of a carnival in grandpa’s domain 8 ® 





$4.00,000,000 
Give-Away — 








: + 
@ ONCE A “MONTH in an unpre- 
A entious suite high above New 
York City’s Rockefeller Plaza, 10 
istinguished professional and busi- 
ess leaders meet to have lunch to- 
ther—and to give away millions 
f dollars. Members of the execu- 
ive committee of the Rockefeller 
oundation, they managed to give 
way about $15,000,000 last year, 
Though you and I have probably 
ever seen a penny of that money, 
e’ve felt it. In the 37 years of its 
istence, the Foundation has 
cked almost every sort of project 
+ from the Kinsey Report to little 
theater groups, from a group medi- 
cine plan to a revival of old movies, 
from the building of cyclotrons and 
the Palomar telescope to a study 
of Denver’s traffic problems. You 
may have been spared from mos- 
quito bites by insecticides devel- 
oped in its laboratories; the im- 
munization shot your doctor gives 
your child may have been devel- 
oped by an RF-financed Arrow- 
smith; even that helpful bit of 
advice you read in this morning’s 
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BY PAUL D. GREEN 


John D. may have started with dimes but he upped the 
ante for all mankind with the Rockefeller Foundation 


paper may have filtered down from 
psychiatric research underwritten 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Don’t get the idea, though, that 
this is an all-reaching, Gargantuan 
grab-bag. For every request it 
grants, it turns down about 20, not 
counting those that read: “You 
are so rich and I am so poor. Sure- 
ly you won’t miss a few dollars.” 
One woman wrote: “I have a mort- 
gage coming due next week. I 
need $3,000. Please send a check.” 
A New York worker asked the 
Foundation to send his five sons 
through Harvard; several young 
couples wanted RF to underwrite 
their expected offspring. 

Then, too, of course, the Foun- 
dation has been approached by 
scores of medical quacks with nos- 
trums to curc everything from bald- 
ness to impotency; by wild-eyed 
inventors with plans for perpetual 
motion machines, electronic rat 
traps and _ supersonic burglar 
alarms; by impractical dreamers 
and founders of new movements 
like Ham ’n’ Eggs for Everybody. 








They're all out of luck. The 
Foundation is not a charity, a 
sponsor of inventions nor a social 
welfare agency. And it does not fi- 
nance work in fields which already 
have good organizations— infantile 
paralysis and cancer, for example. 

Still, it’s easier to say what the 
Rockefeller Foundation is not than 
what it is." That was simple enough, 
in the beginning: John D. Rocke- 
feller wanted a quick, spectacular 
way to counteract the bad pub- 
licity which in 1901 was being given 
his operations in Standard Oil. He 
asked a group of medical leaders, 
“Ts there a disease, visible to the 
naked eye, which you can cure 100 
per cent?” 

After some deliberation, the doc- 
tors agreed that hookworm was 
such a disease. “Hookworm it is,” 
said Rockefeller. “You have a mil- 
lion dollars at your disposal.” 

So the Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission was organized against this 
vicious body-wrecker, a worm-like 
parasite which penetrated humans 
through the soles of their feet and 
other skin openings. First efforts 
were directed against victims in 
Southern cotton mills, and results 
were spectacular: lower turnover 
of help, higher production because 
of reduction in loss of manpower; 
lower costs for hospitalization. 
Rockefeller was delighted. 

“I know now what to do with 
my money,” he said happily. He 
proceeded to endow the Rocke- 
feller Foundation with what in 
1919 totaled $183,000,000. The 
Foundation has actively supported 
hookworm control work ever since. 

But as time went on it branched 
out—to yellow fever control, to 
malaria mosquito eradication (in 


which it is now actively engaged 
from China to Bolivia) and then 
to nen-health projects—rehabilitat- 
ing war-ravaged countries, granting 
fellowships to scholars the world 
over, developing American culture 
and sponsoring history studies, 
spreading the knowledge of at- 
home nursing throughout the 
world. So flexible is its philosophy 
that it was well within its scope to 
support organizations which sent 
entertainers to soldiers throughout 
World War II. 

For all its having given away 
almost $400,000,000, though, the 
Foundation’s capital still hovers 
near the 


Rimapsbatlomrec tas 


a in ed 


original $183,000,000 — 


mark. Thanks to astute handling of — 
the original fund, interest on in- 


vestments and occasional contribu- 
tions from outsiders, the Founda- 
tion is self-perpetuating. Even if 
this were not true, no one could 
refute the fact that the RF’s in- 
vestment in humanity pays off. 

Consider the meeting which oc- 
curred in the conference room in 
May, 1936. A renowned doctor had 
the floor: 

“T have a letter from Sir Howard 
Florey of Oxford,” he began. “Flo- 
rey’s working on a chemical ap- 
proach to problems of pathology. 
He writes: ‘I don’t think I am too 
optimistic in thinking that this is a 
very promising line.’ ” 

On his recommendation, the 
board approved his modest request 
and subsequent ones for the next 
few years. It was probably one of 
the greatest investments ever made, 
considering the dividends it paid 
off in relieving human suffering. 
For the “promising line” that Sir 
Howard Florey .described with the 
typical modesty of scientists was 
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the clinical use of penicillin! Sir 
Alexander Fleming is credited with 
having discovered the miracle drug, 
but Dr. Florey’s work proved its 
efficacy for prescribing it to sick 
persons. He laid the groundwork 
for large-scale synthetic production 
which made it available to every- 
body. 

Another visionary appropriation 
was the financing of the 200-inch 
telescope on Mt. Palomar in Cali- 
fornia, the cosmic lookout post 
which brings myriads of celestial 
bodies within range of man’s eyes 
for the first time. No one knows 
quite what this new knowledge will 
lead to, just as no one saw quite to 
the end of another RF “adventure 
in pure research”—the building of 
the giant cyclotron, which later con- 
tributed to the development of the 
atomic bomb. 

That the Foundation has a 
Strong interest in the American 
heritage there is no doubt. It has 
helped New York’s Museum of 
Medern Art preserve old movies; 
it has a 10-year, million dollar pro- 
gram to publicize the part the Mid- 
west, West and South (often for- 
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gotten in our emphasis on colonial 
days) have played in American 
history. But John D. Rockefeller 
said, “I made my money around 
the world and I’m going to spend 
it that way.” And the Rockefeller 
Foundation is truly global. The 
Peiping Union Medical College is 
no less important to RF than the 
Negro medical school it supports 
in Nashville, Tennessee; its Mexi- 
can Agricultural Program rates just 
as high on its list as the Cleveland 
Community Playhouse. 

If a sum-up of the Foundation’s 
philosophy is possible, perhaps Dr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick summed it 
up, not so long ago, when he re- 
tired from the RF _ presidency. 
“There is no Marxian method of 
eliminating gambiae mosquitoes as 
distinguished from a Western dem- 
ocratic method,” he wrote. “No 
difference exists between tuber- 
culosis in the Soviet Union and 
tuberculosis in the United States. 
There are no French or English 
enzymes, no German electrons.” 

That is American philosophy. 
And that is the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. ae 
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Three photographers created this color photograph. Though 
they have a passion for individual anonymity, they are not 
without a desire for group recognition. The group: Nim-Tri 
Studios. The model is Karin Vengay. Interesting thing about 
the photograph itself is that it was originally made on color 
film in shades of blue and green. Then, Nim-Tri decided that 
maybe that wasn’t right. So they re-posed Miss Vengay and 
reshot the picture in black and white; whereupon they set 
about using a new color process on the black and white pic- 
ture. Playing around with other colors and color combina- 


tions, they finally came up with this lovely pattern of colors. 
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Sister Did It... 





® A woman drove into town with 
11 children in her car. Asked by a 
stranger if all were hers, she quick- 
ly exclaimed, “Good heavens, NO!” 
“Which ones aren’t yours?” 

asked the stranger. 
“That red-haired one 

there,” she replied. 
—Dorothea Maringas 


over 


®@ The following notice appeared 
in the St. Cloe (Indiana) News 
over the name of Ted E. Haber- 
korn, Jr., editor and publisher of 
the weekly newspaper: “To whom 
it may concern—please don’t give 
my kids candy or ice cream cones. 
I appreciate your generosity, but 
the little stinkers won’t eat at home 
any more.” 


@ In Watertown, New York, 10- 
year-old Evelyn Fraser won the 
1949 Grand Championship milking 
title at the annual Fair Festival. The 
little, but expert, milkmaid milked 
11.8 pounds (more than four full 
quarts) in two minutes. 


@ A small boy was learning to 
ice-skate with a number of older 
playmates. The little fellow’s fre- 
quent mishaps awakened the pity 
of a_ tender-hearted spectator. 
“Sonny, you are getting all banged 
up,” she said. “Why don’t you stop 
for a while and just watch?” 





“Has anyone seen the new kid yet?" 


The tears of his last downfall 
were still rolling down his cheeks 
but he looked from his adviser to 
the shining steel on his feet and 
answered, “I didn’t get these skates 
to give up with—I got them te 


learn how with.” —Elmer Picard 

t: 
® A mother in Hutchinson, Kan« 
sas, noticed a piece of thread hang- 
ing from the mouth of her one- 
year-old daughter. Instantly she 
started to pull it out. After she had 
pulled several feet of it and it still 
kept on coming, she made the baby 
open up wide, and to her surprise 
found a bobbin from her sewing 
machine. 


®@ A few days before Christmas, I 
told my small daughter that I felt 
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that it was her duty to give one of 
her possessions to some little girl 
who was not as fortunate as she. 
This she agreed to. When I later 
asked her if she had made her 
decision on what she was going to 
give, she said, “Yes, Mother, I’m 
going to give my cod liver oil!” 
—Jean Lang 


Mrs. Hunter, looking over the 
t of guests for her daughter’s 
rthday picnic, was amazed to note 
hat the name of little Emmy, best 
iend of the celebrant, was con- 
icuously absent. “We hada fight,” 
plained the daughter, “so I didn’t 
her.” 
“That’s outrageous,” declared 
rs. Hunter. “You go over and 
ite Emmy this very minute.” 
The daughter did as bidden, but 
reported cheerfully, “She says it’s 
late, Mommy. She’s already 


Here for it to rain on the day 


” 


f the picnic. ... —Jo Ann Ray 
® Anette Lassister, 13, of Corinth, 
Mississippi, pulled an eleven-year- 
old playmate from a pond and then 
saved his life by administering arti- 
fi@ial respiration. The eighth-grade 
girl, who had never taken a first- 
aid course, later explained that she 
did it “just like I saw it done in 
comic books.” 


@ “What’s the news, Ruth?” I 
asked, upon meeting my little 
neighbor downtown one day. 
“There isn’t any,” she replied. 
“Mom and Pop are spelling every- 
thing now.” —Oliver Stanton 


® Molarbund, a little town a few 
miles outside the city of Delhi in 
India, is headquarters for ‘India’s 
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snake charmers. Youngsters who 
aspire to the art attend to absorb 
the tricks of the trade from the vet- 
eran performers. First, they learn 
to play a musical instrument, called 
the “Been,” made from a gourd. If 
a lad is clever and pays attention, he 
can master most of the snake charm- 
ing business in two months of in- 
struction. However, children are 
not sent out to perform out-of-town 
until they are fifteen. 


® The family was sitting down to 
dinner when little Helen turned to 
her father. 

“Why can’t we just pray once a 
week, Daddy?” she asked. “Why do 
we have to ask for our daily bread 
every day?” 

Her younger brother, looking up 
in utter disgust, asked, “Do you 


think we want stale bread?” 
—B. Ray 


® Two schoolgirls were busily dis- 
cussing their families. 

“Why does your grandmother 
read the Bible so much?” asked 
one. 

“T think,” said the other little 
girl, “that she’s cramming for her 
finals.” —Selma 0’ Neil 


@ Two hundred junior high school 
students in Miami, Florida, re- 
cently tried to do their home work 
by phone, swamping the switch- 
boards of the local paper and of the 
city’s various departments. It seems 
a teacher had asked her classes to 
get the names of various city offi- 
cials. “I told them to ask their par- 
ents,” explained the indignant civics 
teacher later. But it seems that most 
calls were made by parents, who 
didn’t know those names either. 





IGE-GHEAM GONE PLANE 


Pictures by Roy Pinney 


@ LATEST PERSONAL AIRPLANE to 
woo flying businessmen and week- 
end aviators is a small, batlike con- 
trivance (above) known as the 
Paraplane. Secretly engineered over 
the past four years by the Lanier 
Aircraft Corporation, it recently 
made its debut in Marlton, N. J.; 
got full CAA approval. Its main 
feature is a new design that makes 
it float downward like a parachute 
in case of motor failure. This super- 
safety action is based on two revo- 
lutionary devices: a) a patented 
“Vacu-jet” airfoil, and b) a special 
wing design which gives the plane 
tremendous lift and remarkable 
stability at slow speeds. Other Para- 


plane specialties: landing speeds 
well under 30 mph permit spot 
landings under full control; take 
offs are possible in less than 100 
feet, making most any field a little 
airport; yields approximately 35 
miles per gallon of gas; is inexpen- 
sive to hangar. 

Inventor Edward M. Lanier is an 
old hand at small plane design. This 
is his latest, and probably best, an- 
swer to a lifetime dream of produc- 
ing a safe, sane and cheap plane. 
Son of the man who invented the 
ice-cream cone, Lanier claims his 
Vacu-jet is based on the same prin- 
ciple which makes an airborne ice- 
cream cone stable. 

CONTINUED 
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Edward M. Lanier points to his Vacu-jet 





Felding wings make Paraplane 
| adaptable to highway 
| teavel and easy to store 
| in ordinary garage 





Toke-ofts with Poraplane can be accomplished 


Slots in top of wing are basic te Vocv-jet 
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ABOUT 100 FEET = 


100 feet (above). Plane can climb at 1,000 feet a minute and cruise at around 120 mph 


Plane is 20° long; wing span is ahout 20° Twe-seater has 6Shp engine, 420-mile range 
a8 
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On hie Track of 
Lou Gehrig’s Murderer 


BY MRS. LOU GEHRIG 


If your hands can turn these pages—well, read on because 
you’re lucky, says the gracious widow of a great athlete 


IF YOU CAN turn 
is page, you’re 
cky. I know scores 
bf people who can’t 
+young housewives, 
lesmen, teachers, 
dents, musicians, 
ick-layers and other 
mericans who 
ould be enjoying 
e best years of their 
es. You can see 
hem, too, if you'll 
isit the wards at 
Welfare Island. 
They, and thou- 
sands of other young 
people like them, 
throughout the 
United States, are all 
prisoners of multiple sclerosis, serv- 
ing a life sentence. They are look- 
ing forward in painful eagerness to 
the day when the cause and control 
of this baffling and tragic disease 
will be found. I have made it my 
life’s work to find them hope. 
A few years ago I addressed 
a group of MS victims in a little 
Connecticut village. It was raining 
cats and dogs that night, yet 200 
people came, on wheelchairs and 
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on crutches. They got 

the state police to go 

out and lug them 

downstairs, carrying 

them into their cars 

to go to the meeting. 

When I looked at 

these people who had 

come out in the rain 

in theircrippled state, 

I did not want to 

talk. I just wanted to 

cry. I had no hope to 

offer them at the time. 

Multiple sclerosis is 

probably the most 

common of what the 

medical profession 

calls the degenera- 

tive diseases. To this 

group also belongs amyotrophic lat- 

eral sclerosis, the disease of which 

my husband, Lou Gehrig, died. 

These diseases do not attack the 

aged and infirm as a general rule. 

They select, as their particular vic- 

tims, vigorous young people who 

normally should have had many 

years of useful productive life ahead 
of them. 

I saw it happen. My late hus- 

band, Lou Gehrig, was a profes- 








sional athlete. He smoked moder- 
ately; he didn’t drink. He spent 
most of his life undef training re- 
strictions. His diet was regulated 
and he got plenty of rest. They 
called him the “Iron Man” of base- 
ball. 

Then he was stricken by this 
insidious disease. 

At first he simply couldn’t play 
baseball with his former . skill, 
which won him a place in the 
Cooperstown Hall of Fame. Then 
he couldn’t play well enough to 
stay in the Yankee line-up. Finally 
he couldn’t play baseball at all. 

After his retirement from the 
game he loved, he accepted a posi- 
tion as one of New York City’s 
parole commissioners... This was a 
job very much to his taste, involv- 
ing as it did the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. Because of 
the reverence with which the boys 
of those years regarded him, and 
because of his own great enthusi- 
asm for the work, he would have 
been an enormous asset to the com- 
munity in that position. 

But he was not able to con- 
tinue even that sedentary work. 

As the disease progressed, he 
couldn’t dress himself; he couldn’t 
feed himself; he couldn’t walk. 

Two years after he hung up his 
old Yankee uniform for the last 
time, Lou died. 

It is true that we “all owe God 
a death,” as Shakespeare puts it. 
That my husband should have paid 
his debt sooner than most men is 
regrettable, but not uncommon in 
the degenerative diseases. 

But to watch someone close to 
you become a helpless, hopeless 
paralytic and to know that medical 
science is powerless to halt the 


progress of the disease, is something 
which no person should be called 
upon to endure. 

The doctors tell me that the best 
estimates indicate there are more 
than a quarter of a million people 
in the United States who are af- 
flicted with multiple sclerosis. 

It is important to give these peo- 
ple hope because they are not d 
dering graybeards with hard ki 
neys, hard arteries and tired hear 
Most of the victims are young fol 
youngsters who have come out 
college and were about to enter @ 
profession. Young girls who looked 
forward to marriage and ny 
They are people in the prime @ 
life, people who have the right to 
live and be happy. 

Then MS hits them swiftly, with 
out warning. 

The case histories are all morbid. 
A husky physical education teache 
rested on the sand after a vigoro 
swim. Half an hour later her leg 
were limp and numb. She cou 
not rise without help . . . A coll 
senior awoke one morning to 
two windows and two d 
through strangely twitching e 

. . A seemingly healthy clerk 
suddenly began to stagger on i 
sidewalk on his way to work, 
though drunk. 

The disease attacks people of all 
classes and occupations but chiefly 
in the years between 20 and 45. 
Occasionally an acute case will 
move rapidly to death, but usually 
the symptoms are slow and agoniz- 
ingly progressive. At least 80 per 
cent of all patients become help- 
less invalids within five years. 


Just wuart 1s multiple sclero- 
sis? It is a tragic fact that my 
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knowledge on this subject is almost 
as acceptable as that of any doctor 
in the land. This is an indication, 
not of my erudition, but of how 
little is known concerning MS— 
even by the interested doctors. 

In the normal, healthy individ- 
ual the nerve fibers are covered 
with a fatty sheath called myelin, 
whether they be in the brain, spinal 
cord or in the body proper. This 
myelin sheath acts like the insula- 
tion on an electric wire. 

In the multiple sclerotic, a mys- 
terious change occurs which de- 
Stroys this protective myelin in 
Various areas of the nervous system. 
I can’t explain the process which 
€auses this disintegration. There 
are theories that it may be caused 
by a virus, an allergy, by some 
Vitamin deficiency, or that it is due 
to some climatological factor. The 
problem has baffled some of the 
a medical minds. since the 

isease was first recognized in 1868 
by the French physician, Jean 
Martin Charcot. 

Whenever the myelin sheath is 
destroyed it is replaced by a scar— 
stlerotic tissue, from which the 
disease derives its name. As a re- 
sult, in areas where the insulation 
has been damaged, the nerve is so 
affected that impulses cannot pass 
through them properly. 

Thus, wherever the nerve fibers 
are ravished, paralysis of the parts 
of the body innervated by these 
nerves is produced. Frequently, 
legs and arms become immobile. If 
the victim is lucky, the impulses 
pass through the affected nerves 
enfeebled or altered, so that only 
partial paralysis results. Naturally, 
nerves so damaged perform their 
function in a disturbed fashion. As 
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a result, the victim experiences 

tremors, staggering gait, bladder 

trouble, dizziness, double vision, 

s difficulties and weakness of 
extremities. 

The sad thing about this disease 
is that it is progressive. Jt is a hit- 
and-run disease. It hits the individ- 
ual, knocks him down, then seems 
to depart. But this recovery is only 
temporary and is what doctors call 
a “remission.” These remissions are 
cruel and treacherous. The pa- 
tient’s symptoms may disappear 
and he resumes his activities. Then 
six months later, or one year, or 
five years later, or even 25 years 
later, he suffers a relapse. He slides 
downhill. Then another remission 
might occur, followed by a still 
sharper relapse. No one knows what 
causes these mysterious remissions. 
Thus, even if a patient survives his 
first attack and goes into a remis- 
sion, he always lives under a dark 
cloud, constantly afraid of to- 
morrow. 

Up to a few years ago medical 
science was at half-speed on the 
problem of MS. Neurologists in a 
few hospital centers were carrying 
on independent research, single- 
handed and handicapped by lack 
of funds. Sporadic studies in two 
large cities had indicated the prev- 
alence of the disease, but nothing . 
was accurately known about the 
incidence ‘throughout the country. 
In those days it was extremely com- 
mon for a patient suffering from 
this disorder to be told by his doc- 
tor: “You have a rare and mysteri- 
ous disease; it is always fatal; it is 
always progressive; no one is doing 
any work on this subject.” 

In short, there was a complete 
defeatism in regard to MS. 








THE TRAGEDY OF MS 


@ Senator Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire knows first-hand of the 
incidence of MS in this country. A few years ago Frank Gervasi wrote an 
article about Senator Tobey for Collier's, and in it he mentioned that the 
Senator’s young daughter, Louise, was a victim of multiple sclerosis. 

Immediately, thousands of letters from victims in every state of the 
Union flooded the Senator’s office. You might like to read excerpts from 
some of these heartbreaking letters. 


South Carolina—“My daughter has had this disease almost seven years- 
and is now confined to bed. The disease made its appearance just a few 
weeks before her graduation from college, and even though I have spent 
almost my entire salary on her since that time, I have yet to obtain any 


good results.” 


Florida—“I have been sitting in this town for quite some time, waiting 
to die, because I am afflicted with this disease . . . my fwnds are strictly 
limited.” : 


Washington—“I hope you can find time to check on this incurable disease 
which we have all around us but do not hear much about.” 


lowa—“It is terrible to stand by and see them suffer, when you can’t do 
one thing to help. We haven't even told sis what her trouble is as the 
doctor thought it best not to tell her.” 


Pennsylvania—“. . . My late husband changed from a robust man to a 
twisted despondent man. Picture a man six feet tall, 200 pounds, very 
active, oe: to submit to crawling from room to room and up and down 
stairs . I know God can forgive him for taking his life in his hands.” 


Michigan—“I have had this same disease for the past five years and I am 
very much depressed. Both hands and my right leg are affected, causing 
ge to fall frequently, but because I have three minor children I must 
keep going somehow.” 











Impetus to attack MS in a sys- 
tematic, organized way came dra- 
matically. Two young sisters, who 
had seen their 21-year-old brother 
become incapacitated from MS and 
had vainly sought a cure, inserted 
in the New York Times of May 2, 
1945, the following public notice: 
MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS. WILL ANY- 
ONE RECOVERED FROM IT PLEASE 
COMMUNICATE WITH PATIENT. 


From victims and their families 
in Providence, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, as well as in the 
New York vicinity came thousands 
of replies. None offered a cure. All 
sought light. If someone notified 
the sisters of a cure, would they 
please pass it on? 

A flame was ignited. The sisters 
helped organize the legion of suf- 
ferers who had written to them, 
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into the National Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society. Dr. Tracy J. Putnam, 
professor of neurology at Columbia 
University, an outstanding author- 
ity on MS, volunteered his services 
and was made chairman of the 
Medical Advisory Board. Other 
eminent neurologists and _physi- 
ians in the public health field— 

en like Dr. Thomas M. Rivers of 

e Rockefeller Institute, Dr. Her- 

an Kabat, of the Kabat-Kaiser 

nstitute—joined up. A Board of 
irectors was formed from leaders 

business and the professions, 
ost of whom have relatives or 
iends afflicted with MS. 

In less than three years the so- 

iety has grown to more than 8,000 
embers. In this period it helped 
ise more than $450,000 with 
Which to administer research in 

S. The society also issues a reg- 

ar bulletin which is aimed to be 
& morale-building force for the 

tient. Through its pages the suf- 
Foret no longer feels isolated. He 
@an know that something is being 
done about MS. 

The society is also acquainting 

mbers with the value of physical 

erapy to bring about the re-use 
of stricken limbs. Excellent results 
Rave been obtained in a number of 
cases by muscular re-education, ap- 
plied in the early stages, before the 
muscles atrophy. 

I have seen men cry with joy at 
their major triumph in being able 
to wiggle a toe as the result of such 
therapy. Today, the Kabat-Kaiser 
Institute in Oakland, California, is 
helping to rehabilitate many vic- 
tims of MS. The road back is a 
long, arduous one. It requires un- 
usual determination, long hospital- 
ization and intensive treatment by 
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specially trained physicians, occu- 
pational therapists and speech 
therapists. But it brings results. 
Patients discharged from the hos- 
pital are able to walk three blocks 
without the use of crutches. And, 
in many instances, they are able to 
drive a car and pursue normal ac- 
tivities. This is hope indeed. 

Today, moreover, thanks to the 
pioneering work of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, there 
are other rays of light. More than 
half a dozen research projects are 
being sponsored by the society. At 
Columbia University, for instance, 
a campaign is under way to dis- 
cover whether MS is caused by a 
particular allergy. At the Boston 
Multiple Sclerosis Clinic, patients 
experiencing spontaneous remissions 
are being studied with an eye to 
finding a clue as to why they sud- 
denly seem to shake off the disease. 
And at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, scientists are delving into 
the reasons for the destruction of 
the myelin sheath. 

Another project is being devoted 
to the study of the effects of dif- 
ferent climates on patients. It is 
known that MS is a disease “that 
appears to be most prevalent in 
cold, damp climates. In the United 
States, it is found mainly on the 
North Atlantic Coast, in the Great 
Lakes region and in Northern 
plains. It is rare in our Southern 
states. And it is also a fact that 
many patients seem to undergo 
longer remissions in a dry climate. 

In addition, at New York’s Mon- 
tefiore Hospital, one of the three 
diagnostic clinics in the entire 
country where physicians may send 
patients for check-ups by special- 
ists, spinal fluid of MS patients is 












being studied with an eye to cor- 
relating the laboratory findings 
with the clinical data during the 
various phases of the condition. 

And, because many victims of 
the disease exhibit an abnormal 
clotting mechanism of the blood, 
that aspect is being investigated at 
the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in 
Los Angeles. Dr. Putnam has had 
some remarkable success in pre- 
venting relapses among his MS pa- 
tients by injecting them with Dicu- 
marol, an anti-coagulant. Dr. 
Putnam emphasizes, however, that 
this treatment is still in the experi- 
mental stage and, because of the 
possibility of a hemorrhage being 
induced, can be dangerous. 

Last May I was asked to tes- 
tify before the Subcommittee on 
Health in the United States Sen- 
ate. I was accompanied by Mr. 
Henry Kaiser, Jr., a victim of MS. 
Mr. Ralph I. Straus, director of 
R. H. Macy’s department store, 


messages from the pulpit. 





ON THE TRACK OF LOU GEHRIG'S MURDERER 


whose mother has been bed-ridden 
with the disease for several years, 
was also with us. We were all there 
fighting for passage of a bill to 
amend the Public Health Service 
Act so that it would provide funds 
for research on MS. 

In the audience were scores of 
MS victims, on crutches or in 
wheelchairs. The senatorial com- 
mittee needed but to look into the 
eyes of these afflicted men and 
women to understand how their 
hearts were burning for help $0 
that they could go back to more 
normal living. 

I am happy to report that the 
bill was passed by the House. If it 
is also approved by the Senate, 
some additional funds will be forth- 
coming for research—though of 
course not enough. That is why the 
Society must keep pitching. That 
is why this cause will be dear to me 
until the day MS stands for Mystihy 
Solved. 


SERMON SENSE 


@ THE Priar of a small-town New England church was visiting in 
and decided to attend services at one of the city’s big cathedrals. 
presiding clergyman was wont to dilute his excoriations, to scften 
points. This didn’t register with the farmer, who was used to frank, bl 


na thio mai ee 
asked what he thought of the pastor. 

“I expect he’s a smart man, right enough,” said the farmer, “but why 
does he rake with the teeth up?” 


—Perspective 
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lM A NEW YORK BUSINESS executive once discussed with a Brazilian associate 
the difference between the two continents. The New Yorker posed the 
question: Why had North America progressed more rapidly than South 
America? 


The Brazilian thought for a moment, then said, “South America was 
“>, settled by the Spanish, who came in search of gold. North America was 
_ & settled by those who came in search of God.” —Rev. Bernard L. Lane 
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ct Pa: 


As a nation ours is still young, but out of the struggles of our 


heroes—and just plain people—have sprung stories that al- 
ready are considered American legends. Some are true, others 
are tinged with truth, while some no doubt have no basis in 
fact. But does it really matter if there is fascination in their 
retelling? Take these, for example: 


Truth Is Stranger 

He was a big man, six feet six inches 
tall, and his appetite for food, for 
sensation, for life, was as tremendous 
aghis body. And when those enormous 
compulsions within him made him 
sit down to write his first novel, he 
poured thousands upon thousands of 
words into a book which overnight 
made him the talk of the literary 
world. Encouraged, he tried to follow 
up the success of his first novel with 
a Second. This was to be called “K-19” 
—@ story which centered about a Pull- 
man car in which the success and 
doom of his characters would be ful- 
filled. But for some reason, his idea 
would not work out. Words no longer 
flowed into place. 

His despair was almost boundless, 
but his wise and kindly editor per- 
suaded the young novelist that he 
must rest, and, sooner or later, his 
ideas, his writing, would return. So 
he put away “K-19” and waited. And, 
as his editor had predicted, another 
idea for a book came to him—a tre- 
mendous volume which he finished in 


as furious a torrent as he had the first. 
This second volume made his reputa- 
tion. Critics began talking of him as 
“America’s greatest novelist,” and 
then—in his prime, death claimed 
Thomas Wolfe, author of Look 
Homeward Angel, and Of Time and 
the River, at the age of 38. 

No one felt the loss more keenly 
than his -editor—who was also his 
friend. It was his sad duty to see that 
Wolfe’s body was placed in the rail- 
road car which was to take him home 
again to Ashevilfe, North Carolina. 
And as the train pulled out of the 
station, the editor stood looking at 
the car which held the body of 
Thomas Wolfe. On the side he saw 
its number . . . “K-19”! 


The Closed Door 

The sight of the small, pockmarked 
man who had just slipped into the 
dungeon brought a groan from the 
cell of every Frenchman. That morn- 
ing in 1789 only one man felt no fear 
at the sight of the Paris executioner. 
An American, he was in this dungeon 














of the condemned because he had had 
the temerity to plead for King Louis’ 
life. But he knew that his record as 
an American revolutionary would 
keep his name off that terrible list 
the executioner held in his hand, just 
as it had granted him such small priv- 
ileges as the one he now enjoyed—an 
open cell door. Thus, the dread that 
filled him as he watched the pock- 
marked executioner chalk a cross 
upon door after door was not for him- 
self, but for the poor noblemen in- 
side the cells behind those doors. The 
executioner stopped before the Amer- 
ican’s cell and quickly marked the 
fatal chalk cross upon the open door 
—the cross of doom which meant the 
guillotine that afternoon. 

In vain the American protested that 
it was all a mistake, pleaded for some- 
one to notify the American Ambas- 
sador. His cell door was slammed in 
his face, and for the first time he heard 
the bolt slide home. All his efforts 
useless, the American resigned him- 
self at last to his death. 

Finally the guard came to escort 
the victims on their last journey. And 
soon the ominous tramp of feet ap- 
proached his own cell—passed it, and 
faded away. Only after the soldiers 
had gone did the American realize 
why he had been saved. The door of 
his cell was so devised that it opened 
out into the corridor. Thus, when the 
executioner had made the fatal 
mark upon the door, he had done 
so upon the portal’s inner surface, 
which was concealed when the door 
was slammed in the face of one of the 
heroes of the American Revolution— 
Thomas Paine. 


Boeuf Aux Champignons 

Mrs. Jones was an avid social 
climber. The widow of a success- 
ful real estate speculator, she bought 
a home on New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
hired a world-famous French cook, 


and invited everyone who was anyonc 
to her dinner parties. 

On one occasion, upon consulting 
Gaston, her cook, about the evening's 
menu, Mrs. Jones learned from the 
volatile Frenchman that he had dis- 
covered a rare bed of succulent mush- 
rooms upon her Westchester estate. 
Therefore—“A boeuf aux champign- 
ons it must be, Madame!” he cried. 

On the night of the party, her Fifth 
Avenue mansion was filled with fa- 
mous names—Supreme Court Justices, 
movie stars, diplomats, a host from 
the Social Register and from the new 
Cafe Society. To one of the latter, a 
well-known gourmet, she showed her 
brand-new kitchen, now filled with 
the appetizing scent of the beef-with- 
mushrooms. The gourmet knit his 
brows when she informed him of the 
source of her mushrooms. Laughingly 
she brushed aside his suggestion that 
they be tested, but after he had left, 
she fed some of the mushrooms to her 
Scottie. He showed no ill effects. 

The dinner was a great success, and 
Mrs. Jones was in a transport of ela- 
tion. After the liqueurs, as Madame 
was blandly receiving the accolade of 
her guests, her butler approached. 
Upon reaching her side, he whispered, 
“Madame—your Scottie—he’s dead!” 

There was only one possible thing 
to do—and she did it. 

Within minutes, a corps of ambu- 
lances had screamed up to the regi- 
dence, and white-clad interns were 
applying stomach pumps to her guests. 
And when, after the awful task was 
done, and everyone lay about in atti- 
tudes of wretchedness and despair, 
the hostess saw her butler again ap- 
proaching, she shut her eyes. This 
was too much. But when that digni- 
fied worthy reached her, he again 
whispered in her ear, “I thought you 
ought to know, Madame .. . Your 
Scottie—the police have apprehended 
the man whose car ran over him.” 
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Fire! Fire! You're trapped high up in your hotel room. The corridor’s 
ablaze. What would you do to save your life? Should you: A. Slide down 
a rope made of sheets? B. Jump out the window and risk a few broken 
bones? C. Wait for the firemen to come and get you—and hope? 















THINK FAST 


...and save your life! 


™ COULD You SAVE your own life if it depended on your making a split- 
second decision? Depicted here are eight dangerous situations in whith, 
conceivably, you could some day find yourself. Hundreds of lives are [ost 
each year because individuals fail to think logically—in time. They make 
the wrong decisions—and die. 

To see how many of these emergencies you’d pull through, read each 
picture caption once—count 10—and then, instantly, make your decisi®n. 
For instance, you hear a noise, peek out your bedroom door and see the 
character below. What would you do? To find out whether or not you'd 
still be alive, turn to page 139. / 









Car stalled on the _ tracks! 
Should you: A. Hop out quick 
and run? B. Dash to rear and 
push? C. Blow horn and wave? 
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Stick ‘em up! Should you: A. 
Bolt your door and scream? B. 
Pretend you're armed and bluff? 
C. Give him what he wants? 

















Over she goes! You're in sight of the shore—the water's very cold—but every- 
one on board can swim. Should you: A. Stick by your boat until help 
arrives? B. Try to swim to shore with your life belts? C. Attempt to right 
and bail out your ship? D. Choose a buddy and stay close together? 


rornado! It’s coming right at you. Should you: A. Drive as 
fast as you can and move out of its path? B. Close the car 
windows and lie down on the floor? C. Run for shelter to the 
nearest house? D. Lash yourself to the nearest tree? 





J ale 
Lost in a blizzard! Should you: 
A. Lie on your sled and sleep? 
B. Mush on to stay awake? C. 
Build an ice house? 


Motor conks out! Should you: 
A. Take to your parachute? B. 
Try landing on fields? C. Glide 
over pond and jump? 


Lightning! You're sitting in a car in front of your house, when 
it comes. Should you: A. Stay in the car? B. Try to run inside 
the house? C. Get out of the car and stand under a tree? 
D. Stand in a clearing as far from the car as possible? OE @ 











The Boy 
With the 
Three 
Blue Eyes 


BY JAMES POLING 


Tired of Mule Train and The 
Donkey Serenade? Just climb 
aboard the Burrows Bandwagon 


@ ON A SPRING NIGHT in 1947, a 
door was left open and a wave of 
fresh, invigorating air swept in over 
the entertainment world. This 
breeze hasn’t yet reached gale pro- 
portions, but it is at least blowing 
strongly enough to uproot some of 
the serried rows of “corn” which 
are the chief product of the enter- 
tainment world. 

It is customary for the star of a 
radio comedy show to “warm up” 
the audience before the show goes 
on the air, so that the audience will 
be in a proper, laughing mood dur- 
ing the actual broadcast. On the 
night in question Joan Davis, a 
comedienne of repute, broke with 
custom and turned over the warm- 
up period of her show to a com- 
plete unknown—her writer. 

Unexpectedly thrust before a 
public audience for the first time, 
the writer—a sad-looking man with 
an egg-shaped face, owlish, shell- 


rimmed eyes, and a mountainous 





six-foot body capped with a glar- 
ingly naked bald pate—gulped 
twice and bellowed in a foghorn 
voice: “I’m Abe Burrows, like she 
said.” Then he fled to the piano, an 
insttument that has always given 
Abe a sense of security, and an- 
nounced to the perplexed audience 
that he would sing a nostalgic-type 
song for them. In a voice that has 
been variously described as sound- 
ing like a cement-mixer in labor or 
a bullfrog with a Brooklyn accent, 
he proceeded: 

“Some folks remember their mothers, 
And others their girl friends behind, 


But I’m strolling down Memory Lane, 
Without a damned thing on my mind.” 


And Abe went on, outrageously 
rhyming moon with baboon or 
jestin’ with intestine, in his now- 


famous parodies of corny, senti- 


mental popular songs; parodies like 
I Got a Girl in Calico, Who’s Dy- 
ing for a Mink, The Girl with the 
Three Blue Eyes, and If You Were 
the Only Girl in the World and I 
Was the Only Boy—Okay, but 
Right Now Let Me Alone. 

When he had finished, laughter 
and applause swept his audience, 
and that was the undoing of Abe 
Burrows. “I ‘got my first laugh and 
it was like I was fixed with a shot 
of dope. You know? I was thrilled. 
I had to have more.” 

Abe was to get more laughs, 
much sooner than he anticipated. 
Unknown to anyone, a CBS sound 
engineer had recorded Abe’s warm- 
up performance and sent the record 
to one of the network’s chief exec- 
utives. In very short order Abe sud- 
denly found himself with his own 
radio program. 

Fame, of a sort, was not new to 
Abe. He had an unexcelled pro- 


fessional reputation. As the main 
writer of Duffy’s Tavern for five 
years he’d seen that show rise to 
the top; it was said that he’d “done 
for Joan Davis what Ziegfeld did 
for Fanny Brice”; and he’d written 
successful scripts for such varied 
performers as Fred Allen, Rudy 
Vallee, John Barrymore, Dinah 
Shore and many others. Further 
more, Abe’s friends, from the par 
lors of Brooklyn to the swimmi 

pools of Hollywood, regarded him 
as one of the funniest men extant, 
Before the general public had ever 
heard his name the late Robert 
Benchley had called him “the 
greatest satirist in the country,” and 
Groucho Marx, Claudette Colbert, 
Fred Allen, Sinclair Lewis, Jack 
Benny, Clark Gable, Danny Kayé 
and many others had formed am 
Admirers of Abe Burrows Club, 
Unincorporated. : 

The fact that such connoisseurs 
of humor labeled him a wit’s wit 
was very flattering but it also 
proved to be a great handicap t® 
Abe. It led to the growth of the 
myth that Abe’s humor was much 
too subtle for the common people, 
He has had to prove to the doubt 
ing entertainment world that the 
public will go for him. 

Today, Abe is gradually proving 
it—on two television shows ema- 
nating from CBS’s New York stu- 
dios. On the one hand, he func- 
tions as the fastest ad-libber in 
television on This Is Show Business 
—while on the other, he now has 
his own new half-hour show called 
Abe Burrows’ Almanac.. 

Abe’s personal brand of humor 
makes him a member of that mi- 
nority group of comedians that in- 
cludes Fred Allen, Henry Morgan, 
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Jack Paar and Robert Q. Lewis; it 
. is humor that is loaded with salty 
comment on our times, and it is 
always given an editorial slant, and 
it ranges from sheer burlesque to 
biting satire. 

Abe vigorously maintains that he 
has the proper approach to comedy. 
“Don’t give me that 12-year-old- 
average-audience-mentality stuff. It 
is@’t true, and it’s d ctful to 
the people.” And he goes blithely 
om his way, conducting a ceaseless 
warfare against pretension, sham 
atid bombast. He explores a world 


BURROWSISMS 


am of Familiar Music: 

She Sang Him the Indian 
Love Call, but He Looked 
at Her and Said, ‘Ugh! 

Leave Us Face It, We’re in 
Love 

I Looked Under a Rock and 
Found You 

Put Your Lips Around Me, 
Honey 

I’m Dreaming of a Green 
Christmas 

The Girl with the Three Blue 
Eyes 

Darling, Why Shouldn’t You 
Look Well Fed, ’Cause You 
Ate a Hunk of My Heart 


On commercials: 
If you don’t buy it, Burrows 
don’t eat. 


Household hint: 
ot} A little cleaning fluid added 


to gravy will prevent stains. 
On Burrows: 


Photographers are afraid of 








full of phonies, shoddiness and 
twisted thinking, debunks it in a 
raucous voice, and enters a plea for 
honesty and common sense. 

His answer to the sticky senti- 
mentality and cheap romanticism 
of the average popular song has al- 
ready been .mentioned. He goes 
after the same traits in the movies 
with such ripostes as: “In writing 
stories for pictures there are certain 
fundamental rules which it pays to 
follow: (1) All heroes should be 
rich and handsome and all heroines 
should be extremely beautiful—this 


being left alone in a dark 
room with my picture .. . 
It seems that I've the only 
program that women turn off 
to listen to the ball game .. . 
I could tell you what I look 
like, but that’s a_ terrible 
thing to say about a guy . . . 
A flick of the switch and my 
voice reaches everywhere; 
which oughta give you some 
idea of the horrors of push- 
button warfare. 


majesty of the mighty 


My love for the sea is proved 
by the fact that 40 outta my 
52 trips thru the “Tunnel of 
Love” were made without a 
girl. 


The gourmet: 
For instance, always order rye 
bread from the middle; the 
ends either get dried out or 
they’re soggy from leaning in 
the potato salad. You know? 


Ke 


On how to get a reputation as a 
philosopher : 
> Listen carefully when people 
tell you their stories and then 
say, “Well, that’s life.” 























is known as realism; (2) All pic- 
tures should have happy endings 
except tragedies—which should be 
avoided.” He surveys the world of 
advertising and comes up with: 
“We took the twinkling stardust 
from the skies—we took some ro- 
mantic magic from fairyland—some 
of the glowing fire of love’s own 
dream—and blended them all to- 
gether to make these lovely Miss 
; America Galoshes.” 

The meaningless utterances of 


s, “On the subject of the Marshall 


On women’s fashion magazines: _ 
I call ‘em seed catalogues. 
Trying to make orchids out 
of a lotta tomatoes by feed- 
ing ‘em spinach. You know? 
“Don’t be a last year’s girl! 
Get yourself a new shape with 
one of our heavenly new tiny 
corsets made of shimmering, 
stainless steel. This corset will 
give you that lovely wasp 
waist forever — because it’s 
welded on.” 
On ornithology: 
I feel great—had a wonderful 
night’s sleep—and you know 
why I slept so well? There's 
been a cunning little night- 
ingale singing outside my 
window; last night I shot it. 
On publicity: 


Publicity is very valuable in 




















my business. For instance, say 
I got no publicity and some- 





let’s tune in on Abe Bur- 
rows.” The answer could be, 
“Abe Burrows? Never heard 
of the bum.” But say I got 
publicity and someone says, 
“Let’s tune in on Abe Bur- 
rows.” Then the answer 






































THE BOY WITH THE THREE’'BLUE EYES 


op politician inspire a parody such’ 


one says to his friends, “Hey, . 


Plan I want to state quite openly 
that I am neither for nor against it. 
On the other hand I am neither 
against nor for it. I firmly believe 
that taxes must either be lowered 
or raised and I am unalterably op- 
posed to earthquakes. Furthermore, 
I will not do business with man- 
eating sharks or others of their ilk.” 

Abe particularly detests those 
professional advice-givers who, for 
a fast dollar, hand out what he calls 
“silver lining stuff. You know? All 
these friendly philosophers who 
hand out dishonest pap that’s got 


would be different, like, “ 
Burrows . . . that bum!” 


A la Bogart: 
I knew she was bad, see 
bad as a spoiled jar of ma 
was sweet, like drowning 
vat of melted Hershey 
On giveaways: 


naise ... but when I 
Don’t forget to write for 












into her eyes... green 
like olives in a sea of 


. . when I looked into 
eyes my stomach got hot 
a million rockets ... a 


¢3 


The wise philosopher: 
If people spent more time 
talking to each other there 
would be more conversation. 


On Hooper ratings: 
A low rating doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that a comedian 
has a bad show. All it means 
is that he loses his job. And 
there’s something else which 
is just as bad as a low rating 
. that’s if you have a high 
rating and the sponsor's wife 
doesn’t like you. Well . . . 
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nothing to do with reality.” Bur- 
rows occasionally assumes such a 
role on his own programs; “The 
wise old friendly philosopher is 
happy today, because there’s a bur- 
den off his mind . . . There’s been 
a family living in this tiny apart- 
ment over my garage—a husband, 
wife and six children all living in 
sthis tiny apartment and I’ve been 
‘worrying about them a great deal 
.. . . Well, I don’t have to worry 
‘about them any more . . . This 
‘morning I finally had them evicted 
. .. Funny, isn’t it, how these little 
problems solve themselves?” 

BorN ON THE East Side of New 
York, in 1910, Abe Burrows even- 
tually reached Brooklyn by way of 
the Bronx. He entered City College 
wf New York and, amazingly 
enough, partially supported him- 
self while in college by tutoring 
Latin. He left City College to take 
a board boy’s job on Wall Street 
while studying accounting at night. 

In 1934, when his Wall Street 
accounts were hopelessly moribund, 
he switched, with equal lack of suc- 
fess, to selling women’s coat labels. 
*At that time,” he says, “I belonged 
mes to that school of guys whose 

iends are always saying, ‘You're 


just as funny as those guys on the 
radio.’ I’m a big hit on the Brook- 


lyn Parlor Circuit.” In 1938 a 
friend put him in touch with a man 
who was selling a few gags to radio 
comedians. Then followed a period 
during which Abe alternated be- 
tween attempting to sell coat labels 
and selling occasional jokes to 
Henny Youngman, Ken Murray 
and Col. Stoopnagle. He became 
known on Radio Row as “Abel the 
Label” and “Gags and Tags.” In 
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1941, with Ed Gardner, he helped 
create Duffy’s Tavern and spent 
the next five years, in New York 
and Hollywood, as head writer. 

Meanwhile, in his spare time, 
Abe had amused himself by writing 
parodies to tease his many song- 
writing friends. As one of them 
said, “He mooned and June-ed us 
raw.” One night he played these 
caustic parodies for a roomful of 
friends, and .. . 

“Then to my horror,” Abe recalls, 
“T find myself becoming that dread- 
ful thing called the life of the party. 
I play the piano only by ear and I 
got a voice frequently referred to as _ - 
horrible, but I’m asked to every 
Hollywood drawing room. Again 
I’m a hit on the Parlor Circuit—for 
free—only now it’s Hollywood in- 
stead of Brooklyn. You tell people 
you've been to a lot of Hollywood 
parties and they look at you as 
though you’d had the pleasure of 
kicking the gong around with Nero. 
The only difference between Holly- 
wood and Brooklyn parties is 3,000 
miles.” 

During these party-filled nights 
Abe broadened the scope of his 
lampooning. He began to satirize 
current events to music and to pro- 
duce items like his popular bur- 
lesque of the time-worn travelogue 
—‘Waukesha Natural Bridge—— 
over three feet long! Close by—the 
Waukesha Natural Lodge. Ten 
thousand rooms! Each room a nat- 
ural bridge! And up the trail the 
famed Kissing Rock, where 2,000 
years ago an Indian maid spit upon 
her lover . . ."—and his famed take- 
off on the sonorous bombast of the 
typical radio documentary—“ James 
Aberdijian, Armenian: We know 
what your dreams were like . . . 














they were as American as apple pie 

.. the crunch of a hot dog when 
you walk on it on a cold day . . . the 
smack of a wet cigar across the 
face ... the rattle of cement when 
you are in the mixer. . .” 

Dread of becoming a _ habitual 
life of the party character finally 
led Abe to return to radio writing, 
for Dinah Shore and Joan Davis, 
and this, in turn, led to his first 
public appearance on that spring 
night in 1947. 

Today Abe Burrows is a mature, 
realistic person with some person- 
ality traits that lift him above the 
commonplace. He is a raucous base- 
ball fan, an expert dancer and a 
famed spaghetti cook. He collects 
sport shirts and all gadgets that 
have been labeled “labor-saving” 
with equal fervor. His tennis game 
is more active than accurate and 
he doesn’t spoil much more film 
than the average amateur photog- 
rapher. As a delicatessen gourmet 


whole, feathers and all. 


through the shark’s stomach. 


THE BOY WITH THE THREE BLUE EYES 


DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 


@ The butterfish, when threatened by a larger fish, often slips between 
the tentacles of a huge jellyfish for protection. 


@ The angler fish has a mouth to fit his yoracious appetite. Four feet 
long, he has a mouth a foot wide. For a snack he will swallow a duck 


@ The porcupine fish, if swallowed by a shark, can gnaw his way out 


@ The archer fish of Siam and the East Indies gets its food by shooting 
insects in flight with pellets of water. 





he can lick his weight in dill pickles 
and pastrami although now, at 40, 
he is beginning, belatedly, to be- 
come somewhat self-conscious of 
his waistline. 

Abe has only one abiding hatred 
—insincerity, in all its forms. And 
he crusades against it with the only 
weapon he knows, satire. 

“T never kid anything that comes 
from the heart, anything real, jif 
you know what I mean. What irfi- 
tates me is when the smart 
take something honest from 
people and make it cheap, false or 
pretentious. Then I let ’em have it. 
It’s getting so sometimes when a 
writer puts a phony line down 
these days he starts thinking of me 
and the line comes out. Who 
knows? Maybe I’ll be an important- 
type influence yet.” 

Maybe he will be, and if it should 
come to pass—well, it couldn’t 
happen to a nicer crusader. Or a 
funnier one. ae 





—Herbert 0. Johansen 
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Suds vanished completely three seconds after silicone foam killer was sprayed into bathtub. 
Silicone will also keep food from boiling over and will take the ‘‘suds"’ out of bottied beer 
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The Strange Case 
Of Silicone 


® asout 50 yvEaRS-ago an English 
chemist named Kipping was fool- 
ing around with some silicon—the 
main element found in earth. He 
shifted the molecules around and 
finally came up with some new sub- 
stances which he named “silicones” 
—and then forgot the matter. 
Recently some hardheaded 
American chemists began to work 


in earnest with these substances 
which* chemically are cousins of 
glass. As their work unfolded it be- 
came clear that the silicones were 
ready to leave the laboratory and 
go to work. For silicones are: 

1. Unaffected by extremes of 
temperature from freezing to boil- 
ing ; 

2. Extremely water resistant; 
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Bouncing putty? No, just silicone in its rubbery form. 


3. Bluntly antisocial—they cling 
to few other substances; 

4. Friendly to glass and metal; 

5. Excellent insulators; 

6. Remarkably varied in form— 
Some are liquids, some are greases, 
One is rubber; 

7. Non-poisonous. 

This amazing mixture of proper- 
ties makes the silicones mighty 
handy chemical gadgets. On pages 
84 and 85, you see paper raincoats 
made practical by silicone . . . an 
epicure frying an egg with no butter 
but just a silicone-treated skillet . . . 
nylon stockings made rain-resistant 
by silicone . . . and a silicone-ized 
motor buzzing under water. 

Silicone first proved its practi- 
cality during the war. The generals 
needed to rush planes from Labra- 
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it will make lively centers for golf balis 


dor to Africa for the invasion. But 
in the moist ocean air spark plugs 
on the fighters conked out. A new 
silicone grease called DC-4 solved 
the problem—it protected the spark 
plugs so that the planes could make 
the long flight smoothly and safely. 
Today, DC-4 is used by car owners 
to protect ignition systems from 
splashing water. Boat owners use it 
too. One yachtsman, caught in 
heavy seas and high winds, was in 
danger of being smashed against the 
New Jersey shore. He reefed sail 
and tried to start his motor—but 
the water-soaked plugs wouldn’t 
spark. He grabbed a sample tube of 
DC-4, smeared it on plugs and wir- 
ing. This time the motor roared and 
he headed for safety. 

One new use for silicone was dis- 











Bread bounces out of the pan without sticking, though no grease was used. Silicone coating does it 


covered accidentally. A chemist in a 
silicone plant was annoyed because 
his glasses were grimy. Impulsively, 
he washed them off with liquid 
silicone. About a week later it 
dawned on him that his glasses 
were now much easier to clean. It 
turned out that the silicone left a 
thin protective layer behind it. 
Dirt wiped off the film easily be- 
cause the antisocial silicone gave it 
a poor foothold. Out of this came 
“Sight Savers” —tissues treated with 
liquid silicone. 

Silicones have also invaded the 
kitchen. Under the name of Pan 
Glaze they are used instead of lard 
to coat baking pans. They form a 
hard semi-permanent coating which 
keeps the bread from sticking. An- 
other silicone product called Pan- 


tastic forms a coating on pots and 
frying pans which is effective for 
several months. In a Pantastic pan, 
you can fry eggs without butter. 

A powdered silicone is being used 
as a foam killer. Beverage manu- 
facturers used it to prevent time 
wasting bubbling during bottling. 
At home it will keep soup, rice, or 
other foods from boiling over. 

Also in the offing are these possi- 
bilities: sealed silicone lubrication 
systems for cars, which would elim- 
inate greasing . . . smaller yet more 
powerful hand tools like drills and 
lathes—made possible by silicone 
insulation for their motors... 
bouncier centers for golf balls. 

So far as is known, however, 
silicone will not cure the common 
cold. a8 
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@ THE YEAR WE MARRIED—that 
was 1940—-I earned $6,500. My 
wife and I existed in a tight-fitting 
two-room apartment, we struggled 
to pay for a two-week vacation, we 

onized over income taxes, we 
_— seemed to be short of cash: 

This year, I earned $4,200. On 
this income we have— 

—a lovely garden apartment in 
town... 

——a summer home with a trout 
stream at our front door and a 
private swimming pool .. . 

—a Cadillac. . 

—suits of imported woolens; 
dresses from the smartest shops. . . 

—the best food... 

—and a lot of other luxuries that 
usually call for an income above 
$10,000 a year. 

We are doing all this honestly, 
easily—and entirely on my earn- 
ings. There’s nothing mysterious 
about our methods; anybody can 
do the same thing. 
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How to Live 
Beyond Your Income 


BY GEORGE O’NEIL 


On an income of $4,200 a year we have: a 
garden apartment in town ... a country home 
with swimming pool ...acar.. 
frocks, imported suits. Here’s how we do it 


. Fifth Avenue 


In between our “poor period” 
(on $6,500 a year) and our “rich 
period” (on $4,200 a year), I 
served a four-year hitch in the 
Navy. There I had ample time 
to think things over. One thing I 
decided was that I wanted to quit 
my work as an industrial chemist 
and to go into school teaching. 
This, of course, would mean fur- 
ther reducing my already inade- 
quate income. 

When I came back to New York 
after the war, I got a job as a high 
school science teacher. The first 
thing we did was to rent an un- 
furnished apartment at $3,000 (my 
yearly pay was then $3,600!). 
Sounds utterly crazy, doesn’t it? 
But if you want to live beyond 
your means, you've got to take 
some “crazy” chances. We were not 
utterly mad, however—while I'd 
been overseas we'd saved a cushion 
of $2,600. 


The apartment was a handsome 





duplex. On the ground floor were: 
big kitchen, dining room, maid’s 
room with bath, a powder room 
(toilet and basin) and a huge liv- 
ing room opening onto a backyard 
with a precious patch of lawn -sur- 
rounded by flower beds. The sec- 
ond floor—which can be reached 
by outside stairway—has four bed- 
rooms and two baths. 

We furnished the four upstairs 
bedrooms with army-surplus beds 
($7.50 each), good mattresses ($35 
each), second-hand chests ($8), 
chairs ($10) and fibre rugs ($12). 
The rooms look a little monk-ish, 
maybe, but we’ve never had any 
trouble sub-letting them to four 
bachelors at $50 a month each. 

This reduces our rental from 
$3,000 to $600 a year. Moreover, 
we always spend our summers out 
of town, so we sublet our own floor 
during June, July and August at 
$150 a month. This means our 
own rent is: $16.66 a month! 








(However, we provide maid-service 
for our upstairs roomers and this 
costs us about $50 a month. ) 

So here you have the first secret 
of doubling your income, which 
might be called “Sharing the Cost.” 
It has many variations. For in- 
stance, I know a man who was 
building a $12,000 house. He 
learned that he could finish up his 
expansion attic into a three-room 
apartment for only $2,000 addi- 
tional. Now its rental pays off his 
mortgage each month. 

But to get back to our own prob- 
lems. We found ourselves with a 
fine big apartment, but no furni- 
ture. I put a classified ad in the 
newspaper: “Wanted, living-room 
and dining-room furniture.” Sun- 
day morning the phone nearly rang 
off the wall, and all afternoon we 
looked at furniture—at wonderful 
pieces which cost too much, at hor- 
rible pieces we wouldn’t have as a 
gift. Finally we called on an em- 
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bittered lady who was leaving the 
following week for Oregon. She 
greeted us with: “Look, I’ve had 
second-hand-furniture men swarm- 
ing around here all week. The best 
they’ve offered me for all this—” 
she waved her arm wildly around 
the living room—‘is $275. It cost 
me six times that much. I’m fed 
up. If you want it, take it.” 

We happily paid her $350 for: 
a studio couch, a love seat, two 
upholstered chairs, a gate-leg table 
with four straight chairs, a — 
lovely gray carpet, a big break- 
front, two pewter table-lamps, a 
cobbler’s bench, an assortment of 








a 
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ases and ashtrays—and a vacuum 
leaner. From another vacating 
family we bought a simple birch 
‘bedroom suite and rug—all for $40 
}—though a new mattress cost $35. 
' Our second discovery for stretch- 
ing your money: “Buy things from 
jpeople who don’t want them.” 

And a corollary: “Put yourself 
in the buyer’s position—let the 
ellers seek you out.” 

Now that the apartment was 
basically furnished, we began to 
get some fussy and fancy ideas. 

“The lamps aren’t massive 
@nough for such a big room,” my 
wife announced. So she shifted the 
pewter lamps into the bedroom. 
Then she bought—for $2—two 
five-gallon water bottles such as 
you see in water coolers. She had 
these wired for lights ($8) and 
topped them off with lemon-yellow 
shades ($7 each). Total cost: $12 
per lamp . . . almost $30 less than 
the cheapest big lamps we’d seen. 

Another time my wife came 
home from the florist’s with an 
armful of cut flowers. “These cost 
four dollars,” she moaned. “We 
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‘can’t afford 
them, but...” 
That week 
I visited the 
corner florist. 
We got to 
talking and he 
told me_ his 
biggest ex- 
pense was 
wastage—cut 
flowers not 
sold by Satur- 
day night are 
usually a_ loss, 
for he’s closed on Sunday and few 
people buy flowers on Monday. So 
we cooked up an arrangement 
which pleased us both: Every Sat- 
urday evening I drop by, pay him 
one dollar, and get a big bunch 
of flowers which eight hours earlier 
would have sold for $4 or $5. 

Money-stretcher No. 3: “There’s 
a time to save and a time to spend.” 
For instance, in New York second- 
hand cars are a good $50 cheaper 
in mid-winter than jn the spring. 
November’s $70 overcoat is Janu- 
ary’s $45 bargain. 

About this time my wife was 
taking courses in sketching and 
sculpting at the Art Students’ 
League—where promising painters 
study with famous artists. Time 
and again she talked about the 
wonderful work being done by one 
of the young painters at the League. 
“I'd give anything for one of his 
pictures,” she said. 

“Would you give $50?” I asked. 

“Of course,” she said, “but you 
can’t offer $50 for work like that.” 

“Why can’t you?” I asked. “I 
never feel insulted when somebody 
offers to pay me for working.” 

So we acquired a really magnif- 
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icent picture that enlivens our 
whole living room. 

I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that my wife had all of the 
“extravagant” ideas. I began pin- 
ing for a really fine radio-phono- 
graph. Not just a good one—but 
a real high fidelity instrument. The 
bad news is that these machines 
cost from $500 upward—mostly 
upward. A friend of mine who is 
an engineer at NBC solved my 
problem. “Just buy the guts,” he 
said. “You'll save the high cost of 
the cabinet, much of the labor and 
the retailer’s profit.” Following 
his advice, I bought the best am- 
plifier, loudspeaker, tuner and 
record changer. These I installed 
in the big break-front—using foam- 
rubber matting to eliminate rattles. 
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The hook-up was simple enough 
for me to do myself—with my 
friend kibitzing—and the cost of 
all the parts was $170. . . less than 
half the price I’d have had to pay 
for a comparable ready-made set. 

Income-upper No. 4: Do it your- 
self if you know how. But don’t 
do it yourself. if it’s going to look 
like “you did it yourself’ ... or 
if it takes more of your time than 
it’s worth . . . or if it bores you. 

Both my wife and I have a hor- 
ror of the budget-ridden kind of 
thriftiness which takes the joy out 
of everyday living. We never keep 
a budget. We never scrimp on 
necessities. We never “economize” 
by buying cheap food. We do 
have oranges and grapefruit shipped 
to us by a grower in Florida each 

month from No- 
vember through 
May—but this is 
mainly because we 
get better fruit this 
way. Though, inéi- 
dentally, we pay less 
than half the gro- 
cery-store price of 
the fruit. Which il- 
lustrates another 
money-stretcher: 
buy close to the 
source. 

It was accidental 
that we happened 
upon that ancient 
and honorable way 
of conserving cash: 
the barter system. 

My wife was put- - 
tering around put- 
ting together some 
colored papier-ma- 
ché figures. They 
were nearly life-size 
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and really delightful. I said, “Those 
would make mighty effective man- 
nequins for a window display.” 

A week later she was trudging 
the length of Madison Avenue and 
finally she made the trade. She 
was hired to decorate the window 
of a small but very expensive dress- 
and-specialty shop. In exchange 
for a new display every two weeks, 
She receives $15 “in trade.” It 
wasn’t long before she made a sim- 
ar deal with another shop on 
lower Fifth Avenue. This gives her 
an ample $270 a year worth of 
Smart clothes. 

’ I caught the barter fever, but 
about the only spare ability I had 


to trade was a knowledge of higher ~ 


mathematics—non-Euclidian ge- 
@metries and Boolian algebra. Can 
you think of anything less com- 
mercial? Well, this past year I 
traded them for pairs of seats to 
three Toscanini symphony concerts. 
My radio engineer friend engi- 
nmecred the seats at Toscanini broad- 
Casts; in return I unraveled some 
mathematical equations in a paper 
he was writing. 

This oldest of ideas is still ser- 
Viceable: cash in on your hobbies. 

About the time my wife started 
blossoming out in her Fifth Avenue 
frocks, I started busting out of my 
pre-war suits. That was around 
Christmas time and we were visit- 
ing my wife’s parents who live in 
up-state New York. I noticed that 
my father-in-law—who lives on a 
professor’s pay—was dressed right 
elegantly. He told me his secret: 
once a year he visits Montreal, 
Canada (only 80 miles away), and 
there for about $35 he can buy 
fine tweeds and worsteds which in 
the U. S. sell for $75 or more. So 
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I visited Montreal, bought several 
suits and left my measurements 
with a good tailor there. Now each 
year he sends me a bunch of 
swatches and sometimes I order a 
new suit—$35 plus 25 per cent duty 
is still a good bargain. 

One spring day in 1947, I an- 
swered the telephone and learned 
the Ford car I’d ordered ‘back in 
1943 when I was home on leave, 
was now available. 

“How much will it be?” I asked 
cautiously. 

“With no extras, $1,367.” 

All of a sudden I heard myself 
saying: “Okay, let me know when 
it’s ready.” 

Now, of course, I didn’t have a 
spare $1,367 in my pocket or in the 
bank either. So I borrowed the 
money and bought the car. Dur- 
ing April and May we rode around 
town cautiously and then, in June, 
we drove off to Mexico. 

Before we left New York, how- 
ever, I had gone down to the Mex- 
ican consulate and told one of the 
men there what I wanted: a place 
in Mexico where we could rent an 
inexpensive house and live all sum- 
mer without hearing a word of 
English spoken. Within 15 min- 
utes, half the men in the consulate 
had been hotly arguing the merits 
of their own home towns. We had 
finally settled on a village named 
San Miguel Allende, about 150 
miles north of Mexico City. 

So off we drove in a car I 
couldn’t afford to a place we'd 
never heard of. 

We expected to spend a pretty 
primitive summer, so we were not 
exactly prepared for the house we 
rented in San Miguel. It had four. 
bedrooms, two modern baths plus 
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a shower and toilet for servants. A 
modern laundry. Indirect lighting. 
Stained glass windows in the living 
room. Beautiful native furniture. 
An upstairs terrace 90 feet long. A 
sun porch. Two patios. Lemon, 
lime and orange trees. Orchids 
growing in the other trees. The 
monthly rent—including water— 
was $75. When September came, 
we were sorry to leave. 

We drove as far as New Orleans, 
and there I sold my five-month-old 
Ford for $1,500—a profit of $133. 
This was not black market, but the 
open-market value of the car. 
We then boarded a comfortable 
freighter and—for a fare of $90 
each—we had a fine sea voyage of 
eight days, with good meals and 
two pleasant stop-overs in Florida. 
We had learned how to double our 
vacation money: “Go where other 
vacationers don’t go.” 

_Now I don’t want to give the 

impression that we live a grass- 
center life, singing and dancing 
and saving nothing for a rainy day. 
For ‘instance, if I should die to- 
morrow my wife would have about 
$6,000 cash plus about $140 a 
month for the next 30 years. * 
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And if I should retire 
at the age of 65, we'd 
have about $7,500 cash, 
plus an income of about 
$225 a month for the 
rest of our lives. ” 

It was when our 
daughter, Kathleen, was 
born that we started 
looking for a summer 
home—a place with 
plenty of room to ran 
around in and, if possi- 


ble, a place to swim. 


The real-estate ads 
were discouraging: $25,000 .. . 
$18,000 . . . sometimes a $7,500—all 


beyond our means. But I started 
looking around on occasional week- 
ends. 

First I picked my general area 
the Berkshire hills of lower Massa- 
chusetts, about three hours from 
New York. Next I canvassed the 
tax collectors in the local counties 
there—getting lists of properties up 
for sale for back taxes. I saw some 
sorry places and some good ones. 
Not good for farming, of course— 
the land was hilly and rocky. But 
the very hills and rocks which 
would be a pain in the neck to a 
farmer were a delight to look at. 
I found places of 40 to 120 acres— 
some with habitable buildings on 
them—which could be had for 
$500 or $600. Still, I couldn’t quite 
find the place for us. 

During my week-end searches, I 


1. Cash on hand, $2,000; Cash-in value of U. 8S. 
Bonds, $1,500; Death benefits from Teaghers’ Pen- 
sion Pund 800. 

The $140 monthly income would come from my 
—— life insurance. This is not ordinary life, 

the -3,--— for which would be about $975—be- 

means. It is $10,000 in G.I. insurarice 
1$50) r & $25,000 in renewable term insurance 
($275)—a ‘otal annual premium of $355. 


Cue on Rane Senet: in bank, $2,500; 


in’. Bonds, $5,000. The monthly income of 
lel will cas ba a ee Pension Pund. 
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stayed at the home of a retired 
couple who occasionally rented out 
a spare bedroom. Their place was 
lovely—along one side was a big 
rushing stream and along the other 
side rose the steep pine-and-birch- 
covered Berkshires. The main 
house was up near the road and 
the fields stretched out behind for 
20 acres or so. 
| The back field was my favorite 
jplace—a flat four acres of meadow, 
ta backdrop of green mountain, the 
tree-bordered 
stream in front. 
A trickle of a 
: brook meander- 
ing across the 
: ; meadow —a 
stately red barn 
looking on the 
: whole expanse. 
Qld Rock 02 The trouble 
420 soe was that I liked 
this spot so 
much that I felt dissatisfied with 
the places I was looking at to 
buy. Then, one Sunday morning, I 
abruptly asked my host: “You 
wouldn’t want to sell the back field 
and barn, would you?” 

He thought a long time, then 
said, “I might.” 

“What do you figure it might be 
worth?” 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, 
“you better wait and ask me that 
after I’ve been to church.” 

When he came home from 
church, he said, “All we use the 
barn for these days is for a garage 
and td store stuff in. I’ve been 
wanting a garage and store room 
up closer to the house. Tell you 
what, you can have the land at 


$75 an acre. And you can have, 


the 
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barn for whatever it costs 


me to build a good big garage.” 

(This reminded me of the most 
important of all the rules of buying- 
and-selling. That is: the buyer- 
seller relationship is a human rela- 
tionship . . . a friendly relation. 
Maybe, by driving a sharp bar- 
gain or by haggling, one can save 
some money, but only at the loss of 
some genuine pleasure. It’s never 
worth it.) 

The new garage cost $780. So 
our summer place came to $1,080. 
The barn was in excellent repair. 
All we needed to do was to have 
the floors smoothed, get an electric 
line run out from the main house 
and put screens on the windows. 
From Sears-Roebuck, we got an 
electric stove and refrigerator, a 
sink, a toilet and a septic tank. We 
gave the entire interior a good coat 
of white paint. From farmers’ wives 
we bought unwanted furniture— 
rocking chairs (50c each), a Dutch 
sink ($10), etc. 

Now we needed a car. This time 
I didn’t buy a new Ford, I bought 
an old Cadillac. It was a 1939 
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limousine at $295 cash—much less 
than lighter cars of the same vin- 
tage because no one seemed to 
want so huge a car. (“Buy what 
others don’t want.”) But since we 
use it only as a station wagon, its 
gas consumption is not an undue 
expense—there’s no parking prob- 
‘lem in the country—and since we 
leave it in the barn all winter there 
is no storage expense. It runs like 
a top and though it’s called a 
“seven-passenger” car, I’ve hauled 
14 children in it. 

Next came our swimming pool! 
The little trickle of a brook is fed 
by the same spring that gives us 
our inside water supply; it never 
goes dry. At a place where it flaws 
through a sizeable ravine, I cleared 
out rocks, rubble and undergrowth. 
I got a local builder to lay my 


drainage valve and to give me a‘ 


quick lesson in masonry. Then I 
proceeded to build a dam of gran- 
ite slabs. and waterproof mortar. 
To tell the truth, my dam leaks a 
little here and there. But since 
there’s plenty of water flowing into 
the pool, this doesn’t really matter 
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—there’s always a musical waterfall 
spilling over the top. 

Of all our investments, I suppose 
our summer place has paid the big- 
gest dividends. Some years hence, 
we expect to retire and live there 
all year round. 

It’s often said that school teach- 
ers are underpaid. I sincerely agree, 
Teaching young people is, I think, 
one of the most meaningful jobs a 
man can do, and a teacher should 
be paid at least as much as, say, 
a Congressman. But when I say 
that I am under-paid, my com- 

laint is not a financial one: We 


ve plenty of everything. ae 














@ 1 wAs Gomnc through quotes sent in by the listening audience of the “Who 
Said That?” quiz. We had asked for quotes on “The Atom,” and after por- 
ing through hundreds of entries, I spied one from Dr. J. D. Bruner of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. Here, I thought, will be something 
significant. I found that Dr. Bruner had submitted two quotes, of which 
he said, “So far as I am concerned they represent the whole story of the 
thing.” 


My anxiety mounted. The first quote was Professor Einstein’s short but 
loaded remark, “E—mC?.” The second quote was one by Colonel Stoop- 
nagle who was asked, “Why would anybody want to split an atom?” 


The Colonel’s classic reply, which tickled the Oak Ridge scientist, was: 
“Well, you never can tell when somebody will come in and ask for half an 


atom.” —Robert Trout in Variety 
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He’s Got a 
Tiger by the Tail 


BY HARRY HENDERSON 


The second toughest job in America—and the man who fills it 


@ WHEN, AROUND 11 o’cLock every 
weeRday morning, well-built and 
handsome Mayor William O’Dwyer 
starts up the steps of New York’s 
City Hall, he instinctively ducks his 
head. Now beginning his second 
term as mayor of the world’s largest, 
most turbulent city, the first four 
years have taught him that he is 
liable to be hit by anything from a 
record-breaking snow-storm, a po- 
lice scandal, a race riot, a complex 
financial wrangle, a subway strike, 
or a rent demonstration to a wire- 
tapping doublecross by an old 
friend. Not long ago a flustered old 
lady was led into his office to be 
introduced. Overcome with excite- 
ment, she asked, “Excuse me, Mr. 
Mayor, but what do I do, kiss your 
ring or something?” 

The mayor smiled. “No,” he said, 
“just heave the cuspidor at me.” 

That is the way O’Dwyer often’ 
feels about his job, rated one of the 
toughest administrative posts in the 
United States. Last spring a re- 
porter asked Mayor O’Dwyer how 
he liked it. The mayor, whose frank- 


ness sometimes startles newsmen, 
unburdened himself. It was, he said, 
a job he wouldn’t wish on his worst 
enemy. “I am now looking for the 
job that is hardest to get and easiest 
when you have it—ex-mayor.” 

But when the New York Demo- 
cratic leaders announced their may- 
oralty candidate for the post, he 
called them “poison” and impul- 
sively announced he was a candi- 
date for re-election. After a bitter, 
hard-hitting campaign in which he 
was characterized as the “flip-flop 
mayor” and as “Oh yes—Oh no— 
Oh dear-O’Dwyer,” he got himself 
re-elected. 

This puts 59-year-old Bill 
O’Dwyer in the top drawer of 
American political phenomena. And 
like the gay, ill-starred Jimmy 
Walker and the crusading Fiorello 
LaGuardia, he is a distinct political 
personality, a man who has a hu- 
manistic philosophy instead of po- 
litical principles to guide him, who 
loves poetry and who hates to axe 
his intra-party opposition. He won 
re-election in the face of opposition 
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by the entire city press and two 
vociferous opponents: Newbold 
Morris, the blueblooded Republican 
Liberal candidate and Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio, the American 
Labor Party candidate. 

A genial, graying, pipe-smoking 
man who favors broad-rimmed hats, 
he took time off in the midst of this 
jintense campaign to escort a beau- 
*tiful model and fashion stylist, Sloan 
Simpson, to the opera. Pestered by 
reporters who asked if marriage was 
in the offing, he delighted New 
Yorkers by whistling “Some En- 
chanted Evening.” His advisers 
waged as he okayed the release of 
photos showing himself and Miss 
Simpson strolling in Central Park. 
‘They felt it showed he wasn’t seri- 
ously concerned with city hall af- 
fairs. But O’ Dwyer over-ruled them 
and sophisticated New Yorkers 
joked, “He can’t be beat. He’s run- 
ning on the love ticket.” 

Love or not, the incident added 
more spice to the campaign than 
even Newbold Morris’ accurate 
charge that bookies were operating 
openly all over the city. Morris’ ad- 
herents also said that O’ Dwyer, who 
had in his first term as mayor been 
On more vacations and rest cures 
for his health than can be counted 
on the fingers of both hands, was 
gadding about New York and Sara- 
toga Springs with the 33-year-old 
Miss Simpson for the benefit of the 
voters who thought he was on his 
last legs. If those cynics were right, 
then the campaign trick impressed 
Miss Simpson as much as anybody 
else. A month after the election, she 
became Mrs. O’ Dwyer. 

Two things make any mayor’s life 
difficult: problems and pressure. In 
New York the massive size of the 
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rm has been almost 40 
jens since he arrived in this 
country, Mayor O'Dwyer has never 
lost the big city excitement, the hu- 
mility and determination of an im- 
migrant boy to make good. I asked 
him to describe his first day in the 
city. 

“Well,” he said. “I was on Ellis 
Island and about noon, I believe, 
Tom Rouse, an old friend of my 
mother and father, came out on the 
ferry to get me off. We landed down 
around the Battery and he took me 
to a restaurant there and we had 
something to eat and then we started 
off to the Bronx, which is where he 
lived. 

“He gave me my first great thrill 
by taking me down in the subway. I 
had heard about the subway and read 


city, the resulting character of its 
government, and political -pressure 
combine to produce a man-killing 
job. Its eight million busy energetic 
people, shuttling from one end of 
the city to another twice daily, de- 
pend on the city government to 
keep this monstrous, costly organism 
of skyscrapers, factories, theatres, 
docks, restaurants, subways, tene- 
ments and traffic. going smoothly. 
They demand fire and police pro- 
tection, clean streets, good schools, 
parks, hospitals and rapid transit. 

The mayor’s primary functions 
are to keep the city operating (with 
the help of 180,000 city employes) , 
to finance its needs (on a billion- 
dollar budget—second only to that 
of the Federal Government), to 
improve its obsolete facilities and to 
plan long-range improvements. At 
the same time he is expected to 
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shake out and keep out the grafters 
and incompetents and simultane- 
ously strengthen both himself and 
his party politically. It is a feat that 
would make a trapeze artist swoon. 

Inevitably, O’Dwyer’s skill and 
adeptness at it must be compared to 
that of his predecessor, Fiorello La- 
Guardia and, in any such compari- 
son, O’Dwyer inevitably comes off 
second-best. LaGuardia was a tire- 
less, excitable, often ruthless and 
sometimes petty, but always fighting 
political leader. He chased fires, 
crooks and crises from dawn to dusk 
and, when a crisis did not exist, he 
was apt to create one by catapulting 
the city into new services. He 
stormed and raged at his subordi- 
nates, his explosions keeping city 
employes on their toes. 

O’Dwyer, on the other hand, 
deals softly with crises. He lacks La- 
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Guardia’s fiery self-dramatizing 
ability to lead and to fight (although 
his planning for the future goes far 
beyond LaGuardia’s short-term po- 
litical aims). He forgives and for- 
gets in instances where LaGuardia 
would have hounded relentlessly, 
One old O’Dwyer friend summed it 
up this way: “Bill has never learned 
that Tammany needs him more 
than he needs it. Consequently he 
doesn’t exert the leadership and 
power he might. He listens to their 
hard luck and.lets them hang on.” 

Contradictory, often indecisive, 
intellectual rather than emotional, 
sensitive and easily hurt, O’Dwyer 
nevertheless rescued the city from 
post-war chaos and obsolescence, 
stabilized its finances, began vast 


- building programs and, somehow, 


kept his Tammany associates— 
whom he characteristically de- 
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nounces one day and embraces the 
next—from looting the city. Friends 
say his decision to seek re-election 
was based on an impulsive com- 
pound of anger and fear that Tam- 
many would put in an inexperienced 
mayor and then proceed to milk the 
city in time-honored fashion: jobs 
and contracts. According to his 
critics, Tammany is doing it any- 
how, pointing to some 20,000 “tem- 
porary,” non-civil service employes 
and the greatest street repaving pro- 
gram in Manhattan’s history. His 
answer: the streets need it. 

In many ways O’Dwyer is as fab- 
ulous as the city he governs. He has 
been an immigrant, a laborer, union 
member, cop, lawyer, judge, district 
attorney, general, mayor, and—last 
but hardly least—a politician. Out 
of this arises his attempt to solve 
problems on a man-to-man basis, his 
deep conviction that the other fel- 
low’s as good as he is. He drives 
himseif rather than his subordi- 
nates, working until seven o'clock 
and sometimes later nightly. It is in 
the early morning hours, when he 
has conferences with his top officials 
at Gracie Mansion, and late at night 
that he gets most of his work done. 
During the afternoon he attends the 
endless official welcoming recep- 
tions that are part of New York, 
sees politicians, listens to complaints 
and inspects new projects. He hates 
to read lengthy reports. “Tell it 
to me,” he tells his secretaries. 
Equipped with a nearly infallible 
memory, he remembers by ear and 
can repeat verbatim what has been 
told to him years before. 

O’Dwyer’s dislike of the preten- 
tious is genuine. His aides have to 
blackjack him into getting into a 
white tie and tails. He generally at- 
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tends mass at a small parish instead 
of fashionble St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
His big Cadillac carries no special 
license, no big red lights; most of 
the time he sits in the front seat 
beside the chauffeur. “I don’t like 
special favors,” he says, “the peas- 
ants jumping out of the way and all 
that.” Yet he likes the official re- 
ceptions that are part of his job, the 
razzle-dazzle and crowds. 

Four years ago, when he suc- 
ceeded LaGuardia, many friends 
shook their heads sadly. “It was the 
worst possible time to become 
mayor,” they say. “We thought 
he’d get lost in the wreckage.” 

He very well might have been 
lost. The war had left New York in 
terrible condition. There was rio 
cash in the city till. The police were 
short 2,000 cops. The city-owned 
subway system, which hauled seven 
million daily, was dirty, decrepit 
and dangerous. War-time restric- 
tions having prevented building, the 
housing situation was critical. The 
hospitals were in terrible condition, 
had not been painted in years. No 
new schools had been built and 
some were over 100 years old. 
Teachers and other city employes 
were quitting in droves. 

And even worse—rising living 
costs were bringing wave after wave 
of strikes. In a highly mechanized, 
complex city like New York even a 
small strike can become vitally im- 
portant to everyone. A trucking 
strike left the city without news- 
papers, for instance. During his 
first three months labor disputes like 
this occupied nearly all his time. He 
drove himself around the clock. 
Sometimes he spent over 100 hours 
a week at his desk. Onct he stayed 
in City Hall for four days. But 
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gradually he evolved the “O’ Dwyer 
Plan” for handling labor disputes. 
Under it a city labor relations bu- 
reau attempts to head off labor dis- 
putes long before the strike stage, 
and leading citizens help arbitrate 
and settle differences. Termed one 
of the constructive advances in city 
government practices developed in 


vears by leading civic authorities, it 


has settled over 150 disputes. 

This lifted an enormous load from 
O’Dwyer and permitted him to give 
more attention to schools, hospitals, 
subways—and the city’s sagging fi- 
nances. In this connection he did 
something that he had earlier prom- 
ised he would never do. He raised 
the subway fare from a nickel to a 
dime, putting the burden of subway 
expense on the rider, never a popu- 
lar idea in New York where every- 
one, especially working people, must 
use the subway constantly. 

In the recent campaign both Mor- 
ris and Marcantonio belabored 
O’Dwyer for his “subway sell-out,” 
called him the enemy of the work- 
ing man and the agent of real estate 
interests. But the increased fare did 
stabilize city funds, permitted the 
replacement of 610 worn-out cars, 
the reduction of real estate taxes 
and increased wages for Mike Quill’s 
TWU workers. Thus, it eased 
O’Dwyer out of a number of tight 
spots and his successful re-election 
disproves one of the oldest axioms 
of New York politics: that any poli- 
tician who dumps the nickel fare is 
a dead duck. 

Surprises like this have been typi- 
cal of O’Dwyer all his life. He was 
born July 11, 1890, in the village 
of Bohola, County Mayo, Ireland, 
the oldest of a family of 11. His par- 
ents, Patrick and Bridget O’ Dwyer, 


were both school teachers and his 
mother, whom he has described as 
a “proud and uncompromising 
woman,” had great expectations for 
her “Bill-o.” She wanted him to be- 
come a priest, and when he was 18 
she sent him off to the Jesuit Uni- 
versity of Salamanca in Spain. 

But young Bill’s imagination was 
already afire with secret dreams of 
America. He decided he was not 
suited for the priesthood, and he 
slipped off and bought a steerage 
passage to New York where he had 
no relatives, “because I wanted to 
commit sins if I felt like it.” 

That was in June, 1910. His ac- 
tual arrival in the land of his dreams 
gave him a tremendous sense of 
freedom. He got jobs pushing a 
grocery delivery cart at nine dollars, 
passing coal on a South American 
steamer, firing boilers on the Albany 
night boat. He got into the plaster- 
ers’ union and got a job carryin 
hod on the Woolworth building oe 
many other well-known Manhattan 
buildings. He tended bar at the 
swank Hotel Vanderbilt, then the 
hang-out of the city’s swells and 
theatrical crowd and such Eérly 
American playboys as Diamond 
Jim Brady, whom he describes 
simply as “a pig.” His four brothers 
—Jim, Frank, Jack and Paul—fol- 
lowed him to New York. They lived 
together in a shabby rooming house 
on the rough and tumble West Side 
and celebrated being in New York 
together. Meanwhile Bill had fallen 
in love with a pretty, witty and 
proud girl named Kitty Lenihan, 
who was the telephone operator at 
the Vanderbilt. They were mar- 
ried in 1916 and had 30 years of 
happiness together before she died 
in 1946 after a long illness. 
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In 1917 Bill O'Dwyer was ap- 
pointed to the police force—shield 
No. 6404—and assigned to the 
Brooklyn waterfront. One night a 
young boy ran up crying that his 
father was trying to kill his mother. 
Inside a tenement room he found a 
drunken man aiming a revolver at 
his screaming wife. O’ Dwyer pulled 
| his own gun, ordering the man to 
drop his. Instead the drink-crazed 
' man plunged toward the window. 
| O’Dwyer fired, hitting the man in 
| the stomach and killing him. 
| Though cleared of all blame, 
| O’Dwyer was haunted by the fact 
_ that he had perhaps needlessly killed 
| a man and left a child fatherless. 
| William Whalen, now chief of the 
| city detectives and then O’Dwyer’s 
 side-kick, says: “He was too thin- 
' skinned. The minute I heard about 
' it I knew he was through as a cop.” 
| O’Dwyer immediately went to work 
) to help the dead man’s family. He 
_ got the widow a job and saw to it 
_ that she was always employed. He 
' sent the son to the same training in- 
_ stitute where he had studied to be- 
+ come a cop. 

But he was through on the force, 
and decided to enroll in Fordham 
University’s law school. There, with 
the help of sympathetic police offi- 
cials who gave him light clerical 
duties, he earned his law degree in 
1923. Despite the advice of friends 
to hang onto his civil service security 
and the fact that his wife was chron- 
ically ill, he went out on his own as 
a lawyer. “I'll hate myself when I’m 
60 if I don’t,” he told friends. He 
became a legal investigator for an 
insurance company while awaiting 
admittance to the bar, and then 
acquired a law partner—Alder- 
man George B. Joyce, who is 
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now a Brooklyn county judge. 

O’Dwyer’s first big political break 
came in 1932 when, following the 
turmoils of the scandals of the Jim- 
my Walker regime, regular Demo- 
crats were considered poison, and 
Acting Mayor Joseph McKee picked 
the non-machine Democrat O’Dwy- 
er for Brooklyn magistrate’s court. 


‘In 1937 Governor Lehman ap- 


pointed him to serve on the county 
bench, and the next year he ran for 
the judgeship and was elected by a 
high majority for a 14-year term. 
Meanwhile, however, another scan- 
dal was brewing another break for 
O’Dwyer. This time the trouble was 
in the district attorney’s office. 

To save the office for the Demo- 
crats O’Dwyer, whose impeccable 
record made him personally popu- 
lar, agreed to run for the job when 
the Brooklyn Democratic leaders 
came running for help. He was 
elected hands down. 

When O’Dwyer became district 
attorney, crime was a major busi- 
ness in Brooklyn. Vice flourished. So 
did bookies. So did shakedowns. On 
the rip-roaring waterfront racket- 
eers controlled and organized thiev- 
ery on the docks, shook down truck- 
ing and shipping firms. 

O’Dwyer began energetically up- 
setting the gangsters by picking them 
up on vagrancy charges. Harry 
“Happy” Maione, head man of a 
mob which included Pittsburgh 
Phil Strauss, Dasher Abbandando 
and Kid Twist Reles, heard of 
O’Dwyer’s activities and cried: 
“Who’s O’Dwyer think he is. Tell 
him [ll drop packages all over 
Brooklyn.” (Package was the 
Brooklyn underworld’s word for 
corpse. ) 

But before Happy could make his 





HE’S GOT A TIGER BY THE TAIL 


deliveries, O’ Dwyer had him in jail, 
convicted of murder and on his way 
to the chair. Seven other notorious 
Brooklyn gangsters, including 
“Lepke” Buchalter, followed him. 
Their trials revealed the existence 
of “Murder, Inc.,” which killed men 
for as little as $5, and made O’ Dwyer 
nationally famous. Within six 
months he was able to announce he 
had solved 56 murders. 

His “Murder, Inc.” fame made 
his nomination for mayor a must 
for the Tammany bosses. Privately, 
they felt no one could beat LaGuar- 
dia and they distrusted O’Dwyer’s 
independence. In any case, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt supported LaGuar- 
dia, who won, and it looked as 
though O’Dwyer’s political career 
had come to an end. 


Then came Pearl Harbor. 


O’Dwyer volunteered his services to 


President Roosevelt who made him 
a major in the military police—and 
even his friends snickered at the low 
rank. But he rose rapidly within the 
Army, carrying out important in- 
vestigations into fraud at Wright 
Field and other important produc- 
tion centers. Later FDR sent him 
overseas as chief of the economic 
section of the Allied Mission in 
Italy. While in Italy he was made a 
brigadier general and re-elected, in 
absentia, district attorney. 

He ended his war career as Direc- 
tor of the War Refugee Board. 

Thus, the war revived and en- 
hanced his political career. In 1945 
he resigned as district attorney to 
run again for mayor. He secured 
the nomination only after a bitter 
struggle with the Tammany chief- 
tains. He won a confused, three- 
cornered race by more than 600,000 
votes, the largest majority ever 
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piled up by any candidate, definitely 
establishing his political charm. But 
during that race the only thing ap- 
a major scan in 
O’Dwyer's record was revealed. 

A Brooklyn Grand Jury, investi- 
gating crime in Brooklyn, charged 
O’Dwyer and his staff with “gross 
laxity, inefficiency and maladmin- 
istration . .. We found an abandon 
ment of the waterfront rackets in- 
vestigation and a complete fail 
to prosecute.” The Grand Jufy 
hinted that Pete Panto, a youn 
longshoreman who had oust 
union racketeers, had been muf- 
dered at the direction of Albert Am 
astasia, top man in Brooklyn’s um- 
derworld. 

O’Dwyer, in rebuttal, charged 
that the Grand Jury attack was 
purely political, led by a Republi 
can district attorney, George Bel 
dock, who had been appointed by 
Governor Dewey. 

No charges were ever preferred 
against O’Dwyer, then mayor-elect, 
because the presiding judge quashed 
the grand jury’s presentment on the 
grounds that it had been made pub- 
lic. Grand jury proceedings are sup- 
posed to be secret. O’ Dwyer claimed 
Beldock could still prosecute Anag- 
tasia. Political reporters expected 
Governor Dewey to appoint a spé- 
cial prosecutor to investigate. But 
Governor Dewey did not and 
O’Dwyer, political reporters point 
out, has never attacked Dewey. © 

The only other scandal of major 
proportions in O’Dwyer’s record 
turned up shortly after he first be- 
came mayor. He appointed a friend 
deputy police commissioner in 
charge of a “confidential squad” to. 
investigate gambling and police de- 
partment graft. Soon bookies were 
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claiming they were being charged 
$1,700 and $3,000 a month per tele- 
phone. Ed Sullivan revealed in his 
New York Daily News column that 
“the wildest grafting spree in the 
city’s history was on.” The next day 
the mayor began an investigation 
which ended in breaking up the 
“confidential squad.” 
During the recent campaign 
_O’Dwyer hardly bothered to deny 
| Newbold Morris’ charges that gam- 
' blers and bookies are operating free- 
ly. He said he was more concerned 
about such city problems as housing 
‘and hospitals, ignoring the fact 
‘such open illegal operations are 
‘symptomatic of widespread corrup- 
}tion. 
_ During his first regime there were 
‘major scandals in city pier rentals 
‘and in tax lien sales in the city col- 
lector’s office. What will continue 
to happen with an _ easy-going 
watchdog in City Hall, instead of a 
vigilant stormy petrel like LaGuar- 
dia, makes even cynical New York- 
ers uneasy. And despite big steps to- 
wards solving the hospital, school 
and housing problems, O’ Dwyer still 
faces innumerable and enormous 
unsolved problems. Traffic, for in- 
Stance, has become so congested in 
New York that owning a car is like 
owning a headache; experts esti- 
mate it costs the city’s businessmen 
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WATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE 
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over a million dollars daily. The 
school program, educational author- 
ities say, is still woefully inadequate. 
The decrepit Third Avenue “el” 
has reached the age when it must be 
replaced with a subway. Some $150, 
000,000 will be available for hos- 
pital building. 

O’Dwyer anticipates his head- 
aches. “I expect a difficult four 
years,” he told me, “but I’ve fum- 
bled the ball enough myself to know 
something about handling it by 
now. In addition, my staff is more 
expert, better equipped to handle 
things. I would say that I know the 
needs of the city better.” 

Certainly he has lost none of his 
almost mystical attachment for New 
York. That grows, probably, out of 
his surprise that he is its mayor, that 
he helped build a part of it with his 
own hands, that here his one broth- 
er, Jim, was killed in a fire truck 
crash and another, Jack, was killed 


.by gunmen in a restaurant. 


Be that as it may, many of Bill 
O’Dwyer’s stories revolve about the 
Woolworth building where he once 
carried hod. Years later he received 
his Fordham diploma on the same 
floor where he worked. “I used to 
look down at City Hall when I was 
a plasterer’s apprentice,” he says, 
“and think about what a soft life 


those fellows had.” ee 





a A teen-age friend of Anna May Wong’s once came to her in tears: she 
had lost her boy-friend to another girl. Remembering an ancient Chinese 
proverb, Miss Wong led the weeping girl out to the stream which ran 
through her property. At a point where a tiny rivulet of water joined up 
with the main stream, Anna May Wong paused. Pointing to the little 
tricklet of water, Miss Wong said, “These are the tears shed by girls 
who have lost their lovers.” The girl began to cry even harder. “But 
these,” said Miss Wong, pointing to the rushing main stream, “are the 


tears shed by the girls who got them.” 
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—Edna Farrar 
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Bread Cast upon 
The Waters 


By FRANK SCULLY 


@ HOLLYwoop is A Town which manufactures more beautiful sentiments 


‘rities will never suffer scandal for non-support of, say, their 

William K. Howard followed the format. Educated by his hard-working 
father at Ohio State in engineering and law, he became instead a film 
salesman and subsequently one of Hollywood's Big Ten among directors. 
His fee was $150,000 a picture. He directed pictures like “The First 
Year,” “The Power and the Glory,” “The Thundering Herd,” “Fire Over 
Lontion,” and stars like Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, Janet Gaynor © 
and Charles Farrell, Carole Lombard and Fred MacMurray, Helen Hayes, 
Claudette Colbert and Spencer Tracy. He was, in brief, big time. 

Back in St. Mary’s, Ohio, his father was proud of him, and the pride 
was hot lessened naturally by those —— remittances. 

Then one year Howard returned to Holl ywood from a most suecessful 
stint of picture-maKing abroad, only to find that, like a rare orchid, his 
peculiar appeal had died in transit. He couldn’t get a job. This went on © 
for one year, two, three, five. 

Believed to be broke by now, he was avoided like a plague. His wife 
died, and he found it difficult to raise funds to bury her. 

Then one day he learned that his father in St. Mary's, Ohio, had died 
and that in the will Bill had been named the sole 

When the will was probated it revealed that every dollar ‘the son had 
sent the father had been deposited and saved. It was enough to-take care 
of Bill amply for life. 

He had inherited a fortune—his own, in fact. 
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An art show that was crow for the critics 


@ WHEN ART LOVERS are not howling into the 
wind about a new painting, they are often as 
not churning up a gale over who said what over 
which. Fully rigged and with its colors flying, 
a new type of art show not long ago sailed into 
Manhattan’s Durand-Ruel Galleries with a 
benefit performance for the Museum of Modern 
Art, begging for a storm. 

Bringing together 18 “moderns” from Dcla- 
croix to Picasso, the exhibit matched paintings 
with samples of criticism purporting to show 
that even great artists have faced galling judg- 
ments before their work was accepted. The thesis 
was sound enough, but the storm broke when 
sharp-eyed newspaper critics howled that the 
quotations were loaded. Wrote Aline Louch- 
heim in the New York Times: “Some were writ- 
ing contemporary criticism, others as recently as 
1946, were attempting reappraisals . . . the 
exhibition distorts the truth . . .” 

Aptly named “What they said,” the show 
proved one thing, though: despite the huffings 
and puffings of critics, great art has a way of 
remaining great. 

On the following pages are samples of the 
pictures which hung in the Durand-Ruel show, 
along with some of the quotes gathered by 
Jerome Mellquist. In the light of the present, 
they make fascinating reading. 
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GAUGUIN 


“I cannot grasp your art and cannot like it.” 
August Strindberg —to Gauguin, 1895 


“Like ‘socialism’ in Russia, Gauguin is a case of 
premature and uneven development.” 
Clement Greenberg—in Nation, 1946 
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MANET 


“There is a man named Manet, whose pic- 
tures are for the most part mere scrawls, and 
who seems to be one of the lights of the 
French School. Courbet, the head of it, is not 
much better.” Dante Gabriel Rossetti—186/ 





PICASSO 


“In all Picasso’s work is 
felt the superficial light- 
ness of one who. . . is 
interested in three-dimen- 
sional form merely as an 
afterthought.” 

W. H. Wright—1915 


“His latest work is the 

ghastliest claptrap ever 

bound in gold .. .” 
Thomas Craven —/934 





CEZANNE 


“The procedure somewhat recalls the designs 
that school children make by squéezing the 
heads of flies between the folds of a sheet of 
paper.” Valensol—in Le Petit Parisien, 1904 
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ROUAULT 


. one looks with no pleasure at his 
present monsters . . . for they copy the 
Byzantine faces and the last horrific paint- 
ings of Goya, in letter and not in spirit. . . 
Behind the epileptic one detects the 
‘fake’.” Camille Mauclair—/930 











MATISSE 


“It is not madness that stares 
at you from his canvases, 
but leering effrontery.” 


Kenyon Cox 
—in Harper's Weekly, 1914 


“One day I visited an ex- 
hibition of Matisse’s work 
with the painter. . . As he 
peered through his thick 
glasses, I could not help but 
wonder how great a part 
defective vision had in his 


work.” S. J. Woolf 
—in N. Y. Times, 1946 


BRAQUE 


“It has been said that 
Cubism is to art what, 
a check ts to money 
. .. @ check with no 
funds behind it, or @ 
check to be redeemed 
in the minted coin of 
experience.” 

Thomas Craven—1934 
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SEURAT 


“Not very interesting, 
this exhibition, from 
the point of view of 
art... we advise those 
of our friends who like 
to laugh to visit this 
exhibition .. .” 

—in Le Figaro, 1886 
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“That is, I admit, a truly Impression- 
ist project; but in undertaking such a 
battle with nature, does one not expose 
oneself to an inexcusable and uninter- 
esting defeat?—because it will always 
be ridiculous.” Roger Ballu—1877 
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DELACROIX 


“This ts a picture which is no picture—it is a mere 
spattering of colors.” | —in Moniteur Universel, 1822 


“M. Delacroix and the other leaders of the new 
school have received no prize, but to console them 
in their defeat, they are to be permitted two hours 
in the morgue each day. We must encourage our 
young talents.” —in Observateur des Beaux-Arts, 1844 
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Why I Live in 


ATLANTA 


BY RALPH McGILL 
Editor of The Atlanta Constitution 


lis tempo of living is a pleasant blend of Yankee and Southern 


® rROM THE GEORGIA seacoast in- 
ward for about 150 miles lies her 
coastal plain, hardly 500 feet above 
séa level. This plain ends at the old 
fall line, where Once the first sea 
was, and here the waters from the 
mountains and the Piedmont high- 
lands step down to the flat and slow 
their movement toward the sea. 

From this ancient shore line, the 
Piedmont climbs swiftly to high- 
lands of 1,000 and 1,500 feet 
through which the Chattahoochee 
River cuts its deep valley, and then, 
almost suddenly, meets with the 
great ridges and reaches of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

On the plateau of the highlands 
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sits Atlanta, a comfortable six hours’ 
drive from quiet beaches and the 
historic Golden Isles, a brief two- 
hour journey from cool mountain 
slopes more than 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 

That’s my town—aAtlanta. And I 
like it. 

I like it first of all because it is 
an American city, with a great cross- 
section of Americans who have been 
attracted to it and who leaven well 
the really native-born who make up 
about 25 per cent of its total popu- 
lation. Now and then the envious 
call it a Yankee city. It is. . . and 
yet it isn’t. The Yankees come, full 
of great plans—and for a time they 


























move as if they expected to fulfill 
them in a single day. But then, they 
learn. They discover that, though 
the plans still are good and im- 
portant, there also is time for living 
and for play, and that somehow one 
may live and play and yet get things 
done. So, the blending of the Yan- 
kee and Southern tempo creates for 
Atlanta a faster pace perhaps than 
other Southern cities but one still 
comfortable and easy. 

The capital city of one of the 
Deep South states, Atlanta still is 
not a city of magnolias and moon- 
light—and what is more, it never 
was. It is not an old city. Indians 
were living just north of the town 
site until 1837 and it was only in 
1846 that its name was changed 
from Marthasville to Atlanta. An 
executive of the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad, which had _ its 
southern terminus in the town, 
picked the name Atlanta, which he 
said was the feminine for Atlantic. 
Perhaps it is. 

When the Civil War came, At- 
lanta was a bustling railroad city not 
far from frontier status. General 


William T. Sherman burned the 
city in November, 1864. Of 3,800 
buildings, 400 escaped the flames. 

I like Atlanta because of its cour- 
age. It was a city wise and brave 
enough to bury its hatred and emo- 
tions in the ruins of war and to di- 
rect its strength toward recupera- 
tion rather than revenge and wistful 
wishing about the past. The city has 
never looked backward but always 
toward the future. It is not frus- 
trated, but confident. 

I like it, too, because it is a town 
with integrity and character, and it 
is not afraid to value those qualities. 
Atlanta escapes being puritanical, 
yet it has never been an “open” 
town with an entrenched under- 
world, organized gambling and 
vice. It is a good city in which to 
bring up children. Its public 
schools are excellent, and it also 
supports splendid private schools 
for both white and Negro students. 

I like Atlanta because while too 
much of the South was saying mere- 
ly, “Give us time,” and doing noth- 
ing about its racial problem, Atlanta 
was doing much to equalize oppor- 
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tunity for all its citizens. Its Negro 
teachers now receive equal pay for 
equal training and éxperience, as 
do those in the county of which At- 
lanta is the county seat. Atlanta has 
Negro police officers and is adding 
others. It has a Negro bank which is 
a member of the Federal Reserve 

ystem and many other successful 

egro businesses with high ranking 

Dun and Bradstreet. Atlanta is 

e largest center of Negro univer- 

ty education in the world, supports 

e only Negro daily newspaper in 

merica and, I believe, the only 
dio station entirely Negro-owned 
and operated. 

It is a city which make: errors 
But which has never been ashamed 
to Addmit them as it seeks earnestly 
t) remove injustices. The stupidities 
of the Ku Klux Klan no longer have 
any following other than dupes for 
pees and prejudiced neurotics. 

e building which housed Klan 
Officials in the ’20s is now a rectory 
of the Catholic Church Cathedral 
of Christ the King. 

And I like Atlanta because of its 
churches. They are many, but be- 
cause most of them understand the 
mission of the church and religion, 
Atlanta escapes being “church-rid- 
den” or oppressed by the bigoted. 

My town pleases me, too, because 
it is a cosmopolitan one, with a very 
substantial Greek and Syrian com- 
munity and lesser numbers of other 
nationality groups. They are among 
the city’s best assets, and we all get 
along together well. 

Atlanta has no decaying, stately 
mansions of the ante-bellum period, 
but it does have residential sections 
of beauty and charm. It has slums, 
but they are decreasing and they are 
less brutal than those of, say, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., or Pittsburgh or Chi- 
cago. Atlanta had the first slum. 
clearance projects in the nation— 
and they were for both white and 
colored races. The program contin- 
ues, with a new project costing $30,- 
000,000 begun this year. 

Atlanta is a city with no past-due 
bills. It has excellent credit and a 
tax rate which is comparatively low. 
It is a city with a growing metropol- 
itan district of about 600,000 popu- 
lation, though its city limits, un- 
moved in about 40 years, restrict the 
city proper to about 400,000. 

I’m proud of Atlanta because it 
has been a leader in the transition 
of the South from an agricultural 
region tied to cotton and row-crop 
poverty to one in which an agricul- 
ture based on pastures, cattle, dairy- 
ing, poultry, pigs, tobacco, peanuts, 
and some cotton is being balanced 
with industrial jobs. Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors have built huge assem- 
bly plants in Atlanta to add to long- 
established Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body plants. It is the financial, 
wholesale and transportation capi- 
tal of the Southeast. Within another 
20 years, it may confound some of 
its critics in old Savannah who have 
been heard to say that, if Atlanta 
could suck as hard as it can blow, 
it would pull the Atlantic Ocean to 
its door. A channel is now being 
planned from the sea to Atlanta by 
way of the Chattahoochee River. 

Atlanta is a city of department 
stores and many shops. Last year 
two stores alone did a combined 
business of almost $100,000,000. 
They enable the “Peaches on Peach- 
tree Street,” famed for their beauty, 
to be listed among the best dressed 
women in America. 

Because : its streets grew almost 
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casually, however, Atlanta’s traffic 
situation is pretty bad. Famous Five 
Points, the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district, was originally the site 
of an artesian well and a large 
spring. All pafhs led there and 
streets took on the pattern of the 
paths. But we are doing something 
about the problem. A bond issue of 
many millions is already at work 
building super highways. When 
these are done, other jobs will be 
initiated, such as opening dead-end 
streets and building additional ac- 
cess streets. 

Atlanta is becoming a great medi- 
cal center, built around Emory Uni- 
versity Hospital. The Public Health 
Service has just announced a re- 
search laboratory in tropical and 
communicable diseases to be estab- 
lished in Atlanta, its building and 
equipment to cost $10,000,000, 
making it the finest laboratory of its 
type in the world. The city’s Grady 
Hospital is being enlarged through 
an endownment built up by some of 
her more thoughtful citizens. A 
contract also has been let to build 
a new Negro hospital at a cost of 
about $2,000,000. 

I like Atlanta because its people 
are sports-minded. A big football 
game week end at Georgia Tech 
turns the city into an overgrown col- 
lege town with all the trimmings. 
Baseball fans are treated to Class 
AA ball by the Atlanta Crackers of 


INSIDE DOPE 


the Southern Association. The ex- 
cellence of our golf courses has 
brought on a parade of champions 
probably unmatched by any other 
city in the country—headed, of 
course, by the incomparable Bobby 
Jones. 

Atlanta has its own symphony or- 
chestra, assembled from its own mu- 
sicians, and last year over-sub- 
scribed. It has a civic ballet and an 
opera company. Its High Museum 
of Art is growing steadily, and it is 
a city that can be counted on to sell 
out any concert performances of 
merit. 

Atlanta rivals New Orleans itself 
as a city of good food, although, ad- 
mittedly, the best Southern cooking 
is in its private homes—a fact gen- 
erally true over the South, whefe 
citizens join to warn the unwary of 
the average Bar-B-Q or fried 
chicken shack located along the 


-highways. 


My town is always going some- 
where, and it seems always to know 
where it is going. It does so in mo 
precipitate rush but steadily, never 
forgetting to retain a tempo which 
permits gracious living, friendship 
and pride in being a part of life. 

There is a zest to my town, and 
yet a feeling of warmth and the best 
meanings of life. To me, Atlanta 
combines best the pleasant virtues 
of a small city with those of a large 
one. I like it. a8 





@ Two horse players went crazy. 


When they were put in a lunatic 


asylum, they switched and became bookies. They played with pebbles, as 
they had no loot. Pretty soon they won all the pebbles in the place. One 
day an inmate walked up to them with a big rock on his shoulder and 


they refused the bet. 


One said, “This guy knows something.” 


—Henny Youngman in Variety 
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Traditionally. turtles have jas much spunk as wet hay. 


But 2 3 hig fellow. photographed by Roland Patterson, 
gives'the lie to Mie) abe a bang. A resident of 
a Los Angeles turtle farm.) he is known as The Killer. 


The sequence on the following two pages tells why 
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Killer (left) faces challenger, rams him brutally, circles 
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Were a 
Teen-Ager 





| Again... 
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= Most advice from successful peo- 
» is reminiscent of the poem: 


3 
*Youth should heed the older- 
witted 
When they say, don’t go too 
far 
Now their sins are all com- 
mitted 
Lord, how virtuous they are 


? 


But here is no “go thou and do 
likewise” advice. Seven notables, 
frank enough and human enough 
to admit their regrets, look back 
and tell what they would do dif- 
ferently—-if they could be teen- 
agers again. What about you? 
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BETTY BETZ, columnist for teen- 
agers and author of a new young 
Career Book: If I were a teen- 
ager again, I’d take that bike trip 
through Europe. Only $250 and 
my dubious parents stood between 
me and the trip I wanted very much 
to make when I was 17. I wish 
now I’d found a job that summer— 
to earn the $250 as well as to show 
my parents I was “responsible.” It’s 
too late now—I’m not the same 
and neither is the Europe I’ve just 
visited, in a grown-up, official 
fashion—so I content myself with 
telling my young chums to tackle 
everything and anything, so long as 
they know it’s right. But, gosh, I'll 
always wish I’d hopped on my bike 
when the hopping was good! 








J. EDGAR HOOVER, director of 
the FBI: 1 was such an ardent 
sandlot sportsman by the time I 
reached high school that my big 
ambition was to make the football 
team. You can probably imagine 
how I felt when I found that I was 
too light. I became company cap- 
tain in my high school cadet corps 
—but I wish now that I'd gone out 
for soccer, track, baseball or some 
other team sport as well—instead 
of mooning around because the 
other boys had “got their growth” 
earlier than I. There are other 


sports besides football, and I could 
play some of them better today if I 
hadn’t adopted that “all or noth- 
ing” attitude. Second best is worth 
taking, sometimes! 
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HELEN HAYES, versatile actress 
of the stage, screen and radio: 
So many times, when I have been 
studying or playing a difficult role, 
I’ve wished that I had some par- 
ticular hobby or relaxation which 
would give me a change from the 
intensity of my work. In the theater, 
particularly during a long run, it is 
often difficult to “get away from it 
all” in body—and because I never 
developed a hobby when I was in 
my teens I’ve had no ready “és- 
cape” of spirit, either. I should 


love to take up painting, but I’m go 
frightened I wouldn’t even know 
how to go about it now. So im- 
stead of painting, sculpture or 
dancing, I’ve recently taken up 
needlework—of all things! 


sic 
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ARTHUR MURRAY, dance school 
head: When I was 15, I was not 
only big for my age but a siege of 
pneumonia had put me a year be- 
hind in school. I had to decide 
whether to pal with the smaller, 
younger boys in my own class or 
tag around with older fellows more 
)my size. I chose the latter; I didn’t 
j realize that in a bunch of older 
‘boys I was doomed to be a follower 
‘rather than an equal. I developed 
‘an inferiority complex that lasted 
until I came into my own as a 
dancer. To this day I can’t make 
appearances before large groups of 
people. If I were a teen-ager today 
I'd certainly seek friends my own 
age, and give myself a chance to be 
a leader rather than an also-ran. 





ELIZABETH HAWES, author and 
fashion designer: I was a lucky one 
who knew what I wanted: to de- 
sign clothes. At the end of my jun- 
ior year at Vassar I had enough 
points to graduate, and I could 
have used my fourth year money to 
get to Paris. But the dean wouldn’t 
let me graduate in three years, so 
I stayed on—and slept through my 
senior ‘year. Now I think I was 
very foolish. I lost a year out of my 
life for the sake of a diploma I’ve 
never looked at since. The moral of 
which is: don’t get trapped into 
doing something just because it’s 
supposed to be the thing to do. 
(Not that I’m against education, of 
which I got considerable at Vassar 
and, eventually, in Paris.) 








IF I WERE A TEEN-AGER AGAIN . . 


CONRAD HILTON, hotel magnate: 
When I was 21, back in New Mex- 
ico, I found myself a candidate for 
the State Legislature. It seemed 
like a great idea—until I learned 
I was expected to make a campaign 
speech. Just one—but a speech! 
What would I do with my hands? 
What would I say? Well, believe it 
or not, I was so scared I simply 
didn’t show up for the rally. That 
was when I began to teach myself 
to make a speech—but it was too 
late. So if I were a teen-ager again, 
I'd be in all the class plays and on 
the debating teams. I'd get over 
that “first speech” hurdle before it 
mattered. But then, if I had, may- 
be I’d be in politics today—and I 
like hotels! 





PAULINE FREDERICK, ABC news 
analyst: If I could be a teen-ager 
again—I just wouldn’t. Nothing 
could ever induce me to go back 
to that period of extreme self-con- 
sciousness stemming from an innate 
shyness and abnormal height for 
my age. I blushed easily—and 
that’s a painful embarrassment 
when you’re trying so hard to be 
grown-up. The scholastic prizes I 
happened to win were excuse for 
teasing I found cruel. And I took 
everything so seriously—the world’s 
problems were mine, and [ had 
plenty of my own. All in all, the 
Teen Age is one I'd like to forget. 
If I had to be a teen-ager again, I’d 
sleep through the whole miserable 
period. ne 
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Philadelphia’s 


LADY 
COPS 


@ The vermin of murder, rape, violent assault, 
armed robbery and petty thievery gnaw at the 
roots of Philadelphia in about the same num- 
bers as they gnaw at other U.S. cities of similar 
size and population. Philadelphia has some 
4,500 cops to handle such crimes. It has 17 lady 
cops to handle the crimes nobody talks about— 
the crimes of little girls with tear-stained eyes. 

You don’t hear much about this kind of 
cop. The job they do is unglamorous. It re- 
quires little physical bravery—but it takes a 
terrific amount of heart and soul. 

Because PAGEANT believes that Philadel- 
phia’s 17 policewomen are doing a vital job 
in this particular area of crime prevention, 
it assigned photographer Ray Shorr to spend 
three weeks on tours of duty with them. The 
picture on this page is typical of what he saw. 

This scared little girl was picked up by two 
policewomen in a movie theater during school 
hours. At the moment, beyond playing hookey, 
she had done nothing wrong. But the situation 
was fraught with danger for a youngster on the 
loose. The policewomen (right) didn’t arrest 
her. They took her home and warned her to go 
to school, then they drove into the city looking 
for other girls in trouble .. . 
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Like any other average citizen, photographer Shorr arrived in Phila- 
delphia with only a faint idea of what a modern policewoman is and 
does. “I guess I was looking for cops in skirts,” he says, “but Mrs. 
Norma B. Carson (above, top row left), Senior Policewoman, soon 
straightened me out by introducing me to five of her staff (above). 
You can see what I mean when I say instead of cops in, skirts, I found 
ladies in dresses .. .” 

After the introductions, Chief Carson explained the functions of her 
department. “We are not so much concerned with making arrests,” she 
said, “as we are with keeping girls and young women out of situations 
which may lead to arrests.” It was a simple enough statement, but as 
Shorr soon discovered it was weighted with tragedy and near-tragedy. 
Within the hour, he and Policewoman Alice Clifford (with notebook, 
opposite page) had picked up an apparently psychotic woman in a 
railroad station, brought her in for questioning and released her. Thus 
initiated, Shorr was ready for his assignment. His report follows .. . 








“I met Rosemary as she sat in the 

policewomen’s office (left) on a dreary 

Wednesday morning. She was 16 years 

old, sweet, timid and sensitive. She ran 

afoul of the police for truancy, but there 

was more to the case. Rosemary had been 

going with a married truck-driver, and 

there were some complaints. Her parents 

were dead and she lived with her grandmother in a filthy house with 
no plumbing. The policewomen were anxious to help Rosemary, and 
we drove out to her home. The grandmother met us with a burst of 
temper, bad language and abuse for the child. Rosemary rushed out of 
her house, crying that everyone hated her, and so we took her back 











with us, stopping for a sad 
and sullen lunch. The next 
step was to place the unhappy 
child before the U, S. Employ- 
ment Service to try and find 
her a job. After that she will 
probably be placed under the 
guidance of a social service 
agency for long-term aid. 

“I was just recovering from 
the Rosemary episode when I 
had to go out on a call in 
the factory section of Phila- 






























































delphia (bottom, opposite page). We were to pick 
up another truant. She put up a fight, but we 
brought her in and, as usual, released her with a 
warning but no arrest. Our next case followed 
quickly. It was the skinny kid at the top of this 
page. She was 13— indignant, resentful, aggressive, 
defiant. Her mother is suspected of prostitution. 
She is suspected of pandering for the older woman, 
perhaps of being a prostitute herself. There are 
five children in this family. A neighbor sometimes 
buys them ice cream. They get little else to eat. 
We do not make an arrest, since there is no overt 
cause for one. The policewomen are merely keep- 
ing their eyes on this 13-year-old. If they can help 
it, she will not get into deeper trouble. If they can 
prove anything, she will be taken into custody. 
Otherwise, they can only watch end wait and warn. 


“Late one afternoon policewomen Werblun and 
Welshans took me on a routine check through 
some of Philadelphia’s worst slums. As we walked 
down a dirty, narrow street (above), the little boy 
on the right asked: “Gee, are you gonna make 
a playground out of this place?’ The answer was, of course, no. The 


policewomen were more concerned with playgrounds of the sort repre- 
sented by the other pictures on these two pages. Below left, policewoman 
Kerrigan (in light suit) is questioning a teen-ager out after hours 
among servicemen. Below right, Kepler and DiRenza are trying to con- 





vinee a couple of bobbysoxers that roadhouses are not healthy places. 
And above, Wittenberg and Sledge are taking some smart-aleck talk 


from a bunch of boys outside a lunchroom at 13th and Jackson Streets. 
It’s just across from a school, and a hangout for truants. I thought 
about the playground again, but we had to move on and I kept quiet. 








“I got my greatest shock,” says photographer Shorr, “when, one 
morning near the end of my assignment, I skipped patrol duty and 
stayed behind in the Board of Education Building where the police- 
women have their headquarters. This was the morning policewoman 
Wittenberg had private talks with some of her cases. Just before noon 
a bunch of little girls came in with their mothers. It looked as if they 
were going to a party, They weren't. After Officer Wittenberg asked 
them all to be seated (above), I heard their story. It’s very simple— 
and very upsetting. 

“Those four children ranged in age from seven to nine. They were 
criminals, every one of them. What did they do? They were caught 
in a department store, stuffing $2.98 dolls into brown paper bags. The 
store insisted, and the policewomen agreed, that the crime must have 
been premeditated and planned—else why did the kids have the paper 
bags with them? 

“If I hadn’t spent so much time with Chief Carson’s department, 
I’m sure I would have expected to hear those four little girls get a 































brimstone sermon and even be threatened with jail. They 
didn’t, though. All they got was a sincere and straight-for- 
ward warning. Their mothers got warnings, too, but they also 
got promises of cooperation from the police. 

“I had lunch that day with two of the policewomen in an 
Automat. We laughed over their calorie-counting antics. ‘Got 
to watch our figures,’ said one, ‘the kids we handle are tough 
competition, you know.’ It was a grim joke and nobody 
enjoyed it. After lunch we went out to pick up Ruby, a 17-year- 
old, fat and tight-lipped. She was a chronic runaway who had 
got into trouble with a fellow named Curtis. Ruby had 
threatened to carve herself up or to drink a bottle of Clorox 
several times. She and her 
sister, with whom she lived, 
were brought to headquarters 
for a session of questioning 
with the Chief. It sounded 
like this: You went to his 
room? Yes. Did you get un- 
dressed? Yes. Were you on 
the bed ... ? Suddenly Ruby’s 
sister broke in: I want her 
arrested, I want a warrant for 
her, arrest her! 

“But Ruby was not ar- 
rested. She was sent home, 
like so many others, to be 
kept under supervision, to be 
helped—not branded. 

“Then it was 4 P.M. The 
policewomen changed shifts. 

“In this city of Philadel- 
phia, crowded with more than 
2,000,000 people, another 
handful of lady cops went out 
to find the little girls with too 
much lipstick and not enough 
love.” a 8 


































































Adventure in Silence 


BY DOROTHY ROE LEWIS 


®@ WE sToop in a moun- 
tain lodge on the high- 
est knoll of Kittatinny 
Ridge in the ‘ Appala- 
hians at sunset on a 
riday in late summer. 
Through the circular 
all of windows we 
ooked out across a 
reath - taking vista of 
lling hills and the 
eepy villages of the 

laware Valley, spread 
wv below us as far as 

e eye could see in all 

irections. My host 
waved at the stretches 
mf woodland all about 
ls and said: 

“All this is Kirkridge, 
as far as you can see. It takes in 
the whole ridge and the farmhouse 
im the valley below. That’s where 
We're going now.” We climbed in 
his elderly flivver and drove off. 

For months I had heard of this 
Protestant retreat, where men and 
women of any faith might go for a 
weekend or longer to find silence 
and solitude. 

On this Friday afternoon I had 
left my desk in a New York news- 
paper office and boarded a train for 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where I was met 
by Dr. John Oliver Nelson, of the 
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'A “modern” approach to religion as ancient as religion itself 


Federal Council of 

Churches, one of the 

founders of Kirkridge. 

As we turned in at a 

rough driveway, I saw 

the other guests, men 

and women in dunga- 

rees and plain cotton 

dresses, gathered on the 

open terrace of the old 
white-painted farm- 

house. Some had ar- 

rived by earlier trains, 

some by bus or car from 
Philadelphia, New York 

and more distant places. 
Introductions were 

brief and casual as we 

took our places around 

the two long plank 

tables in the big living room for 
a simple dinner. 
Afterward, the 18 strangers gath- 
ered in a semicircle around the fire- 
place while the retreat director for 
this weekend, a kindly-faced Lu- 
theran minister, briefly outlined the 
schedule for the next two days— 
the periods of silence, of work and 
of discussion. He spoke of the sub- 
ject that was his present concern 
—how to arouse mature thought in 
a modern generation raised in a 
“Sunday School religion.” Then he 
asked each person present to intro- 








duce himself, describe his work, his 
family and why he had sought out 
this isolated farmhouse. 

There were a businessman, a 
public utilities employe, a house- 
wife, a woman science teacher, a 
pretty girl recently graduated from 
Vassar, a minister from St. Louis, 
three young ex-chaplains of World 
War II, a college professor and his 
wife, a young Quaker couple, a 
young man whose wife was in the 
hospital because, he said, of his own 
reckless driving. 

Represented were many different 
backgrounds and degrees of educa- 
tion and piety, but all gave much 
the same reason for coming to the 
retreat—to find a place to think. 

After the director offered a brief 
prayer and discussed the meaning 
and purpose of a retreat, we en- 
tered the period of silence which 
was to last until after breakfast next 
morning. I selected a book from 
the well-filled shelves—Douglas 
Steere’s Time to Spare, a discussion 
of the Protestant retreat movement. 

I awoke next morning to watch 
the sun rise over the mountains and 
to feel a sense of exultation such as 
I had experienced rarely since 
childhood. I watched the faces of 
the others as they gathered silently 
for breakfast, and saw on many a 
peace that had not been there the 
night before. 

After breakfast and a prayer, we 
broke the silence by singing an old 
and beautiful hymn, and then the 
morning’s chores were assigned. 
Some persons were to clear and 
widen a path to the mountaintop 
lodge. Others were to chop down 
underbrush around the mountain 
spring which supplied water to the 
farmhouse. Some would help the 


Irish cook in the kitchen. I drew 
the blackberry assignment. 

Returning triumphantly to the 
farmhouse with my full pail, I met 
the others, hot, tired and happy, 
coming back from the morning’s 
work. Appetites were ravenous. 

The afternoon was free, to be 
spent in quiet talks, walks or fur- 
ther silence, as each desired. I chose 
to chat with the gentle Quaker cou- 
ple who are resident secretaries at 
Kirkridge, Joseph and Ethel Platt. 
I learned that they had traveled 
through most of the countries of 
the world, had sampled many 
careers and lived in faraway placés 
before they visited this isolated spot 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch countty 
and decided to build a home and 
spend the rest of their lives here, in 
the service of God and their fellow 
men. 

They told of how Dr. Nelson and 
a few other young ministers, mect- 
ing one day in 1942 at Princeton 
University, had conceived the idea 
for a center patterned after the 
idea of the Iona Community, on 
the historic Island of Iona, Scot- 
land. Here the Rev. George Me- 
Leod, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, established a community 
made up half of stonemasons, car- 
penters and workmen and half of 
clergy, with the purpose of rebuild- 
ing the ancient abbey, and in so do- 
ing to “rebuild the fabric of the 
modern Church.” 

Dr. Nelson and his fellow en- 
thusiasts sought a spot midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, 
bought 350 acres of the highest 
ridge near the Delaware Water 
Gap, with its valley farmhouse, es- 
tablished work retreats and started 
the building of the mountaintop 
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lodge, now near completion. 

My visit to Kirkridge was the 

end of almost a year’s research into 
the many facets of the retreat 
movement in the United States. 
During this time I had visited 
Catholic retreats as well as Protes- 
tant and had talked with priests, 
. nuns, ministers and laymen. 
_ I had spent a day as an observer 
during a weekend retreat for wom- 
en at the Cenacle of St. Regis, a 
Catholic order in the heart of New 
York City. Here, as is the custom of 
all Catholic retreats, the weekend, 
from Friday evening to Monday 
morning, was spent in unbroken 
silence, with intervals of instruction 
from the priest. 

I found that the ritual differs 
somewhat in various retreats, the 
Catholics following the custom of 
complete silence, while some Prot- 
estant groups, such as that at Kirk- 
ridge, encourage periods of discus- 
sion and manual work. 

But I found that the purpose of 
all, Catholic and Protestant, is es- 
sentially the same—to provide a 
prince where men and women may 
'withdraw for a few days from the 
froutine of their daily lives and re- 
‘assess their spiritual values. And I 
found that all, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, welcome persons of all faiths 
or of no church affiliation. 

Organized retreat houses now 
have been established in most sec- 

tions of the country, their doors 
open to all who may wish to enter 
with a sincere purpose. Usually 
there is a nominal charge for board 
and room for those who can afford 
to pay, no charge for those who 
cannot. Most such houses require 
some reference or introduction from 
applicants, merely to establish their 
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earnestness and sincerity. 

Any individual honestly in search 
of a place of withdrawal, where he 
may be alone with his thoughts and 
his God, can find it. 

One of the oldest and best-known 
Protestant retreat centers is Pendle 
Hill, in Wallingford, Pa., organized 
by Quakers but open to men and 
women of all denominations. From 
here and from Kirkridge many 
groups have gone out to organize 
similar movements. 

One of the largest of these is 
Trabuco, near San Diego, Calif., 
now directed by Dr. Malcolm Dana, 
former president of Olivet College, 
in Michigan. 

The estate of the late Major 
Bowes, in Peekskill, N. Y., now is in 
use as a retreat center of the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. Although he was a devout 
Catholic, the Major willed his lux- 
urious country estate to the Lu- 
therans in honor of his wife, a de- 
voted Lutheran. 

At Green Lake, Wis., the Baptist 
Church has purchased an $8,000,- 
000 estate which is used for church 
conferences and summer meetings 
as well as for actual retreats in the 
religious sense. 

It is estimated that more than 
500 Protestant retreats alone were 
conducted throughout the United 
States in the last year, with the 
number steadily growing as knowl- 
edge of the movement becomes 
more widespread. 

Reasons for the growing popu- 
larity of the retreat movement are 
complex and diverse, but all reflect 
man’s need for occasional solitude 
in the midst of a hectic modern 
civilization. The Rev. W. Robert 
Hampshire, pastor of St. Thomas 












Episcopal Church, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, and chairman of the 
Retreat Committee for the Epis- 
copal Church in America, says: 

“If you go into a retreat for a 
weekend or a week, it may save you 
a trip to the psychiatrist.” 

The need for withdrawal ex- 
presses itself in ways other than in 
organized retreats, however. Some 
find release in tending a garden and 
others renew acquaintance with 
their souls on a sailboat. One 
man may retreat to his attic, safe 
above family turmoil, and another 
may sit in the park for hours of 
meditation. A famous cleric goes 
regularly to a hotel room in the heart 
of New York City where, he says, 


ADVENTURE IN SILENCE 


he can be more alone than any- 
where else. 

All of us have at some time felt 
a spiritual exaltation in a moment 
of silence and solitude—during a 
solitary walk through the woods, 
watching a sunrise before the rest 
of the household is awake, looking 
out at a sea of clouds from an air- 
plane window, leaning on the rail 
of a ferryboat at night. 

Every man and woman needs 
time to ask—‘‘Who am I? Why am 
I here? Where am I going?” ~ 

This, say its leaders, is the reason 
for the retreat movement—to help 
people rediscover their own direc- 
tion and purpose as conceived oy 
their Creator. 





THINK 
i; tod 


1, Fire! Fire! Fire 
fighters claim you 
have practically no 
chance whatever of 
escaping through a 
severe fire. Sheet 
ropes, also, usually 
burn or break. Wait for the firemen to 
come after you at the window. It’s your 
only hope. Correct decision: C. 

2. Stick ‘em up! Correct decision: A. 
The police say stay in your room, bolt 
your door and yell your head off. Giving 
an alarm scares away intruders. Don’t 
try personal dealings—you may get shot. 

3. Car stalled on the tracks! Correct 
decision: A. Get out and get away as fast 
as you know how. It’s useless to try 
signalling a train as close as this one. 
Don’t bother about your car. 

4. Over she goes! Correct decision: A. 
Stick with your boat, say the sailors, no 
matter what. The shore often looks 
closer than it actually is. You might not 
be able to swim it. It’s also harder to 
find a lone swimmer than it is a boat 
when rescue finally arrives. 


(ANSWERS) 





(From Quiz on Page 74) 


5. Tornado! Correct decision: A. You 
can see a tornado coming. They travel 
slowly although their speed within is 
immense. Since they cut only about a 
1,000-foot swath, it is easy to drive out 
of one’s range if you remain alert. They 
seldom veer, but keep coming along a 
pretty straight path. 

6. Lost in a blizzard! Sleep as much 
as possible, conserve your strength. If 
you do otherwise, famed Arctic explorers 
say, you miay die from the cold, but omly 
as a result of exhaustion. If you are in 
good physical shape you can sleep out 
even the most severe blizzard, with ofily 
slight protection. 

7. Motor conks out! Correct deci- 
sion: B. If you glided into one of the 
unobstructed fields in the area your risk 
would be gp nil, according to 
experienced small-plane pilots. Para- 
chuting at low altitudes could be fatal. 

8. Lightning! Correct decision: A. 
Stay in your car, it is an almost perfect 
insulator against lightning, provided it 
is of steel construction. A house pro- 
vides less protection, since lightning can 
slash through walls and closed windows. 
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PHYSICALLY Wl 552,755 
GENERAL—437,590 





What Are We Sick Of ? 


Mental illness is a greater threat to our well-being 
than all other diseases combined. Here are the facts 


® MORE THAN HALF the patients in 
all U. S. hospitals are mental pa- 
tients. Each year, 1,000 children 
under 15 become mental patients. 
One out of every 10 people in the 
nation is suffering from mental ail- 
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ment. Of all the ills which afflict us, 
mental disease is the most wide- 
spread and the most dangerous. 

Yet mental ills are the sicknesses 
we know least about. And they are 
the medical problem to which we 





MENTALLY ILL 664,000 


give least money for research. 

Mental diseases are of many 
kinds. Some of the major ones, 
shown on the chart above, are: 

Schizophrenia: personality disor- 
ganization leading to a retreat from 
reality into fantasy—thinking is con- 
fused, emotions are incongruous. 

Senility: mental infirmity due to 
old age. 



























































ESTIMATED 
Manic-depressive: intense mood 
swings from elation to depression. 
Psychoneurosis: mal-functioning 
of personality—with conflicts, anx- 
iety, disturbed human relations. 
Paresis: syphilis of nervous system. 
Involutional psychosis: deep de- 
pression, often at menopause. 
Alcoholism: excessive drinking as 
an escape from reality. 





CONTINUED 
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MENTAL ILLNESS —ALREADY A GRAVE 
AMONG 100 AVERAGE AMERICANS... 
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The battle for power inside Red China: 


| ‘The Bear, The Fox 
and The Great One 


BY ROBERT GREVE* 


® MEET THE NEW masters of China 
(left to right, above) 
tung (called The Great One), 
Marshal Chu Teh (The Bear) and 
Premier Chou En-lai (The Fox) 

Today they control virtually all 
of China—her iron, steel, heavy in- 
dustry and her railways. The world 
accepts them as three comrades- 
in-arms, blood brothers who have 
led the Chinese Communists to 
victory. 

Last year the three signed the 
Shanghai Protocol, an agreement 
that divides the power amongst 
them as equally as possible: It left 
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Mao the Great in control of the 
Party, confirmed Marshal Chu Teh 
as Commander-in-Chief of all Com- 
munist forces and made Chou En- 
lai the first Premier of the new 
“People’s Republic.” The three sat 
together in the front row when the 
new Republic was publicly an- 
nounced. They stood up and shook 
hands. Mao and Chou embraced 
each other, and Chu Teh patted 
them on the back. It was an idyllic 
picture, and the assembly cheered. 


Mm ay Greve, writing from Hong Kong, is the Par 
Correspondent of Europress, an ‘author of 
T'met the B k Dragon and China’s Red Emperor. 
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Thus Communist China has 
three rulers—a triumvirate. 

But make no mistake—there will 
be only one ruler in Red China 
within the year. 

The alliance of China’s “Big 
Three” was a war-time necessity. 
It will not survive the first full 12 
months of peace. 

I have watched the Bear, the Fox 
and the Great One for the last 15 
years—seen them emerge from ob- 
scurity and fight to get to the top. 
I have watched their ruthless strug- 
gle for power, their cold-blooded 
purges and their treacherous at- 
tempts to eliminate their rivals. 

The friendship of China’s Big 
Three is a fraud, a pose. The Bear, 
the Fox and the Great One gamble 
for the Yellow Throne, and the 
winner will take a nation of 460,- 
000,000 people. 


THE BEAR WITH A SORE 
HEAD — Will 1950 become the 
“Year of the Bear”? 

Marshal Chu Teh thinks so. 


Since April 6, 1944, Marshal 
Chu Teh has been a Bear with a 
sore head. On that day, Mao Tse- 
tung tried to get rid of his most 
dangerous rival by appointing Gen- 
eral Yen as Commander-in-Chief 
in the place of Chu Teh. Mao also 
igned a warrant for the arrest of 
the Bear, on a charge of treason. 

Chu Teh was warned in good 
time by one of his spies. He made 
42 Communist Generals sign a 
pledge of loyalty, and then marched 
on Mao’s headquarters in the Shensi 
province. Mao, frightened by this 
resolute action, betrayed his accom- 
plice. General Yen was arrested 
and executed and the “putsch” 
never took place. But Chu Teh has 
never forgiven Mao—although the 
two posed for a photograph the day 
General Yen was shot. 

I have met Chu Teh several 
times, the last time a few days be- 
fore the final assault on Shanghai 
took place. 

The Bear is 63, a big, heavy, ugly 
and callous man, broad-shouldered 
and tall. He usually wears a shab- 
by grey cotton jacket without any 
insignia, and a drab cloth cap 
adorned with the red star. 
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Chu Teh well deserves his nick- 
name. He gives you the impression 
of brutal, untamed strength, of 
bear-like, grizzled power. 

He is probably the most fasci- 
nating of China’s new bosses. 

Chu Teh comes from a wealthy 
family—strangely enough, all of 
the Big Three were the sons of rich 
fathers—but Chu Teh’s family 
owned one of the largest estates 
in the Yunan province. Chu be- 
came a professional soldier and 
graduated at the Yunan State Mili- 
tary Academy with honors in 1911. 

I have spoken to people who 
knew him 30 years ago. He led the 
life of a Chinese war lord, had 
many concubines, and maintained 
a private army of his own. He 
joined the Communist Party (then 
called “New Party”) when he be- 
came tired of his life of pleasure. 

Chu Teh is probably the best 
tactician and strategist the modern 
Chinese army ever had. He has 
defeated Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s generals in every encounter 
since 1928. 

“My greatest mistake was that I 
did not hang Chu Teh while I 
could still lay my hands upon him,” 
Chiang said ruefully last year. 

Countless stories describe his 
ruthlessness. In 1942, he ordered 
the execution of two generals who 
had displeased him. “General San 
Ying and Brigadier Li Sao were my 
great friends, and I loved them,” 
he said later on. “Alas, they failed 
in their duty. I shall shoot many 
more friends, if necessary.” 

Strangely enough, this ruthless- 
ness of purpose and brutality seems 
to have a strong fascination for the 
Chinese Communists, and - Chu 
Teh is idolized by his troops. 
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The West has not much good to 
expect from him. } 

“Will you adhere to a policy of 
‘open door’ after victory?” I asked 
him bluntly half a year ago. 

Chu Teh bared his strong white 
teeth in an ugly grin while he bel- 
lowed his reply to the highly 
amused interpreter: “Yes, the door 
will be wide open—so that you 
Yankees and Britishers can get out 
of China double quick!” 


MAO THE GREAT — Chu 


Teh’s most dangerous rival in the 
behind-the-scenes struggle for dic- 
tatorship is Mao Tse-tung, “Mao 
the Great,” the chairman of the 
Chinese Communist Party and of 
the Politburo in Shanghai. 

His followers call Mao “the 
chairman,”’ his enemies ‘‘the 
butcher of Yenan” or “the Chinese 
Hitler,” and the newspapers of the 
world have dubbed him “Red Em- 
peror of China.” You can hardly 
find two men more different than 
Chu Teh and Mao. 

Chu is slow of speech, coarse, a 
man of action, a soldier; Mao is a 
first-rank orator, nimble-minded, a 
scholar. Chu looks and acts like a 
bear with a sore head; Mao’s ap- 
pearance is almost effeminate. Chu 
fights the great battles for the Chi- 
nese reds; Mao writes the mani- 
festos after the victory. 

Mao is seven years younger than 
Chu, a man with a round, full face, 
a long nose, full lips, a broad fore- 


head and bushy eye-brows which 


give his face a quizzical expression. 
He has keen brown eyes, glossy 
black hair now greying at the tem- 
ples, and a thin, high-pitched voice. 
He has an almost embarrassing way 
of looking straight into your eyes 
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when talking to you—his staff call 
it “Mao’s hypnotism.” 

Mao was born in 1893, near 
Shao San, as the son of a wealthy 
farmer. His father sent him to Pek- 
ing University with a handsome 
monthly allowance. He was assist- 
ant librarian of the University when 
he met the “Chinese Lenin,” Chen 
Tu-hsiu, the founder of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. 

“Let me become Party member 
Number Two,” Mao asked. 

“You will be Number One be- 
fore long,” replied Chen. 

Mao has been the brain, the 
mouthpiece and the great organ- 
izer of the Chinese Communist 
Party since 1931. 

Like Hitler, Mao is the sort of 
consummate actor who believes in 
his act. He has been playing the 
“Chinese farmer” for the last 20 
years. Like the farmers from the 
Wai Ho Valley, where his ances- 
tors lived before they came to 
Hunan, he likes to strip bare to the 
waist in hot weather. Foreign visi- 
tors have seen him barefooted, half- 
naked, chewing melon seeds. 

“I am a farmer’s son. I am a 
workman,” he tells his visitors. 

One of his poems—he writes 
many for his troops — starts: 
“Greeting to you, my hands, cal- 
lous, brown, rough hands of a 
working man.” Yet I have seen his 
hands — long, white nails well- 
manicured. 

Mao has taken time off for love 
in between his campaigns. His 
fourth wife is a beautiful almond- 
eyed film starlet from Shanghai. 
Mao has five children. His two 
eldest sons received their education 
in Moscow. 

Mao has shunned all official 


honors, but he has held an iron- 
grip control of the all-important 
Politburo and of the party Secre- 
tariat since 1929. 

Mao is the most cunning of the 
three rivals. Skilled propaganda has 
built him up as “Mao the Great,” 
but those who know him intimately 
say that nothing is as great in Mao 
as his lust for power. 


THE FOX IS PREMIER—The 
weakest member of the red triume 
virate is Chou En-lai. 

This, incidentally, is the reason 
why the others agreed on him as 
red China’s first Prime Minister, 

Chou En-lai is called “The Fox” 
in the Party. Sometimes they also 
call him “Number Three,” a name 
which signifies both his rank im 
the Communist hierarchy and his 
chance in the race for dictatorship, 

If Mao is the Hitler of red Chit 
na’s new Empire, and Chu Teh 
its coarse, blustering, drug-addict- 
ed Goering, then Chou En-lai 
makes an excellent Ribbentrop. 
He has been the great policy-maker 
and diplomat of the Party. 

Chou En-lai is 50, tall, and very 
handsome by Chinese standards, 
General George Marshall once dé- 
scribed him as a “pleasant, dan 
gerous, wily, clever and interesting 
fellow.” He was born in South 
China, the son of a scholar. His 
mother was a famous poet. His par- 
ents gave him an education at 
Japanese and French universities. 

He met his wife Ten Ying while 
serving a prison sentence in 1923, 
and married her in the same year. 
His wife is a Party boss in her own 
rights; and an alternate member of 
the Chinese Politburo. 

Chou is the only top-ranking 
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Chinese Communist who has ever 
rubbed shoulders with Western 
diplomats. He speaks English and 
French fluently. He is a lover of 
good food and wines and, unlike 
his two rivals (who dress shabbily 
on purpose ) , he likes to look smartly 
attired. 

The Party sent him to Moscow 
twice to get arms and money (in 
1928 and in 1935) and both his 
missions were successful. He was 
the Communist spokesman during 
the short and uneasy truce between 
the reds and the nationalists when 
both groups joined forces to fight 
the Japanese invaders. 

Chou has been the mouthpiece 
of the Chinese reds whenever they 
wanted to be on good terms with 
the West. He probably does not ap- 
prove of the “Chinese Iron Cur- 
tain” that both Mao and Chu Teh 
would ring down in the Far East. 

However, Chou is only “Number 
Three,” and there is not much 
chance that he will become Num- 
ber One in 1950. 

At the moment though, he holds 
the deciding vote in the struggle 
for power. And he has so far re- 
fused to side with one of the rivals, 
played instead a dangerous game 


ene: 


of his own-—the foxy, treacherous 
game of Chinese power politics. 


Topay THE “Big Three” are 
jockeying for position. Each main- 
tains a strong body-guard and keeps 
paid agents in the “enemy camp.” 

Marshal Chu Teh could establish 
a military dictatorship, but he 
would meet with stubborn resist- 
ance from the civil administration 
and the Party. 

Mao the Great, on the other 
hand, will need the fullest support 
of the armed forces to strengthen 
the red grip on China. 

Chou En-lai has no strong group 
of partisans, but his moderate views 
appeal to the Lao Pai Hsing, the 
Chinese man-in-the-street who 
fears that the other two leaders will 
reduce China to the rank of an 
Eastern European satellite. 

Whatever the outcome of this 
grim and silent battle for power 
may be, the decision will come with 
dramatic suddenness—as swiftly as 
one of Mao’s political purges, or 
Chu Teh’s military victories—or 
even one of Chou En-lai’s foxy 
diplomatic moves. 

And this decision will come with- 
in the next 12 months. a6 
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for this is Will Rogers. 





m@ “My poor little life Bernard Shaw couldent make look like anything . . . 
Please don’t write my life!” So Will Rogers wrote in 1933, but Donald Day, 
these many years later, has found him out: Will’s own columns gave a day-by- 
day, revealing story of his life and of his times. Mr. Day has put this story into 
a book (The Autobiography of Will Rogers, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston) which we condense for you here. Will's sons, Bill and 
Jim Rogers, say, “Father would like this.” We think you'll like it, too— 








® I WAS BORN BECAUSE it was a 
abit in those days, people dident 
now anything else. In those days 
hey dident put a Bounty on you 
or being born. 

So I just figured out I was born 

a Martyr to the ignorance of 

ld time Drs. It was the law of 
verages that put me here. I beat 

ace Suicide by just one year, I 

rrived when childbirth was not 
rounds for divorce. If a family 
ident have at least 8 children in 
ose days the Father was either in 
ail or deceased. 

I am the only known child in 

istory who claims Nov. 4th [1879] 

my Birthday, that is election day. 

was born on the Verdigris river, 
ne mile below where Spencer 
reek enters the river. Rutherford 

. Hayes was President at the time 

f my birth. 

I was the youngest and last of 7 
children. My folks looked me over 
and instead of the usual drowning 
procedure, they said, “This thing 
has gone far enough, if they are 
going to look like this, we will 
stop.” 

I was born at our old Ranch 12 
miles north of Claremore, Okla. 
(the home of the best Radium 
Water in the World). It was a 
big two story Log House, but on 
the back we Had three rooms made 
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of frame. Just before my birth my 
mother, being in one of these frame 
rooms, had them remove her into 
the Log part of the House. She 
wanted me to be born in a log 
House. She had just read the life 
of Lincoln. So I got the Log house 
end of it OK. All I need now is the 
other qualifications. 

My father was Clem V. Rogers, 
a part Cherokee Indian, who was 
a Captain under Stan Waitie dur- 
ing the Civil War. He afterwards 
freighted from St. Joe, Mo., to Dal- 
las, Texas. The Covered Wagon 
went West and got into Pictures. 
He went South. If he had gone 
West instead of South, he might 
have got into “The Covered 
Wagon” or maybe the “10 Com- 
mandments.” 

Mamas name was Mary and if 
your Mother was an old-fashioned 
Woman and named Mary you dont 
need to say much for her, every- 
body knows already. 

My father was one-eighth Cher- 
okee Indian and my mother was a 
quarter-blood Cherokee. I never 
got far enough in arithmetic to fig- 
ure out just how “Injun” that 
makes me, but there’s nothing of 
which I am more proud than my 
Cherokee blood. My father was a 
senator in the tribe for years, and 
was a member of the convention 








that drafted the constitution of the 
State of Oklahoma. 

He sent me to about every school 
in that part of the county. In some 
of them I would last for three or 
four months. I got just as far as 
the fourth reader when the teachers 
wouldn’t seem to be running the 
school right, and rather than have 
the school stop I would generally 
leave. Then I would start in an- 
other school, tell them I had just 
finished the third reader and was 
ready for the fourth. 

I had that education thing fig- 
ured down to a fine point. Three 
years in McGuffey’s Fourth Read- 
er, and I knew more about it 
than McGuffey did. But I don’t 
want any enterprising youth to get 
the idea that I had the right dope 
on it. I have regretted all my life 
that I did not at least take a chance 
on the fifth grade. 

You see, the lariat-slinging busi- 
ness drifted into my system when 
I was pretty young. My father 
would send me out on the ranch, 
but instead of riding the range I'd 
go off into a shady place and there 
spend the time practicing with the 
rope. 

I was spending my third year in 
the fourth grade (now in a mili- 
tary school at Boonville, Mo.) and 
wasn’t being appreciated, so I not 
only left them flat during a dark 
night, but quit the entire school 
business for life. 1, not wanting to 
face my father with what little I 
knew, lit a shuck for an outfit in 
Higgins, Tex. We took a trail 


herd to Kansas and I worked with 
them for some time. I got enough 
money to buy me an old horse and 
lit out for Amarillo, Texas. 

I hit up every trail boss I could 
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find for a job, but they didn’t want 
me. At night I'd go out a piece 
from town, stake out my horse, and 
sleep, then the next morning go 
back. 

One morning, I seen a feller talk 
himself out of a job. He started 
in telling the boss what a good 
hand he was. The old cowman 
listened to him till he had had 
nis say, then he told him, “I’m in 
need of a hand all right, but I 
think you’d suit me too well.” 

I just told him maby I could 
do the work. He told me to get on 
my horse and come out to his 
camp. Them was the happiest 
words I ever heard in my life. I 


_got to the chuck wagon just in time 


for dinner. 

Finally, I got tired and another 
boy and I went to California with 
a shipment of cattle and up ‘to 
Frisco, and that night something 
happened. He says he didn’t blow 
the gas out, maybe there was a 
leak. The main doctors gave me 
up, but a lot of young medical 
students just by practicing om me 
happened to light on some nut 
remedy that no regular doctor 
would ever think of and I cOme 
alive. 

Well, my old dad called me off 
a few weeks later and told me, “If 
you're bound to punch cows, there’s 
no need for you to leave home. 
I’m a going to give you this Dog 
Iron Ranch, lock, stock and barrel. 
It’s yours and you can run it the 
way you want to, for I’m going 
to move to Claremore.” 

Well, I dident exactly run it to 
suit him. I danced all my young 
life to the music of old country 
fiddlers and I dident drag a bad 
bow myself. Between dances and 
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roping contests, I dident have time 
for much serious ranching busi- 
ness. 

My real show career kinder dates 
from the time I first run into the 
Col. Zack Mulhall. It was in 1899 
at the big St. Louis fair they held 
every year. They had decided as 
an attraction that they would put 
on a Roping and Riding Contest. 

fell, I went, and Col. Zack Mul- 

ll had charge of it. I dident get 

ery far in this St. Louis Contest. 
made the serious mistake of 
tching my steer and he imme- 
diately jerked me and my Pony 
down for our trouble. 
| But that gave me a touch of 
“Show Business” in a way, so that 
meant I was ruined for life as far 
as actual employment was con- 
rned. 

Colonel Mulhall was at the time 

neral stock agent for the Frisco 

ilroad. He got together a Cow- 

y Band of about sixty musicians. 

ey was dressed in ten-gallon 
Rats, jackets, chaps, boots and 
spurs. We made all the State Fairs 
os the Middle West. As those 
Musicians could not ride in a wagon 

less their shirt tails was nailed to 

floor, Colonel Zack thought it 

would help to have a few cowboys 
along. 

He advertised he could pick out 
boys in the band that would ride 
any old outlaw horse in the State. 
He offered to bet that we could 
rope and tie a steer in less time 
than anybody they could produce. 

Me and Jim O’Donnell had to 
produce—mostly Jim. There we’d 
sit with the band, me with a trom- 
bone which I couldn’t make a 
sound on. 

I had heard that the Argentine 
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Republic was a great Ranch coun- 
try so-I sold a bunch of my cattle 
and took a boy named Dick Parris 
with me. In New York they told 
us, “This year’s boat for Buenos 
Aires has just left; but you go to 
England, as they appreciate the 
South American trade.” Well, I 
broke all records for seasickness. 
When I come on deck the last day 
they thought a new passenger had 
got aboard. Well, after not having 
luck enough to die, we finally un- 
loaded. When I landed in England 
my sole purpose was to become a 
naturalized citizen until some en- 
terprising party built a bridge back 
home. 

I know from the tough time we 
had over there making ourselves 
understood with the American 
language, that we were certainly 
fortunate in having President Wil- 
son represent us. He is the only one 
we could have sent over that spoke 
good enough English for them to 
understand. 

Well, when I got over remem- 
bering the trip across, we took an- 
other steamer, touching at Lisbon, 
Portugal and at Vigo, Spain. We 
then crossed the equator and then 
to Rio Janeiro. That trip dealt me 
another mess of misery for 23 days. 

Well I breezed around Argentina 
for 5 months till I was plum busted. 
In the meantime Dick had lit a 
shuck for Old Glory. I slept in a 
park one night and the next morn- 
ing, hungrier than a_ she-wolf, 
went down to the stockyards. They 
offered me a job chaperonning 
mules and she cows to Africa. 

Had ever old kind of animal on 
there—horses, hardtails—mules— 
cows and away up high where the 
crow’s nest ought to be, was wooly 
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@ The first thing I find out is there 
ain’t any such animal. This Amer- 
ican Animal that I thought I had 
here is nothing but the big Honest 
Majority, that you might find in any 
Country. He is not a Politician, He 
is not a 100 percent American. He is 
not any organization, either uplift 
or downfall. In fact I find he don’t 
belong to anything. He is no decided 
Political faith or religion. I can't 
even find out what religious brand 
is on him. From his earmarks he has 
never made a speech, and announced 
that he was An American. He hasn't 
denounced anything. It looks to me 





Will Rogers on Americanism 


like he is just an Animal that has 
been going along, believing in right, 
doing right, tending to his own busi- 
ness, letting the other fellows alone. 
In fact, all I can find out about 

him is that he is just NORMAL. 
After I let him up I look around 
and I see hundreds and hundreds of 
exactly the same marks and Brands. 
In fact they so far outnumber the 
freakly ‘branded ones that the only 
conclusion I can come to is that this 
Normal breed is so far in the ma- 
jority that there is no use to worry 
about the others. They are a lot of © 
Mavericks, and Strays. 








sheep. Now if there’s anything I 
hate, it’s sheep—aAdd to this con- 
glomeration 90 Honycocks of all 
nationalities—not a one could spit 
a word of English—and we were to 
act as waiters for this 3 thousand 
head. This little perfumed luxury 
jaunt only consumed 31 days. 
When we got to Durban, Natal, I 
got ashore, drifted down around 
Ladysmith and got a job breaking 
horses for the British Army. 

You know these American and 
Australian horses killed and crip- 
pled more soldiers than the Boers. 
Why they were Western Bronchos 
that had never been broke. When a 
whole company would get new 
horses and they would holler Com- 
pany Mount, in 10 seconds you 
couldent see nothing but loose 
horses and Tommies coming up 
digging the dirt out of their eyes 
and wondering if the Boers was 
after them. Those fellows had as 
much chance staying on top of 


some of those Renegades as a man 
would have sneezing against a cy- 
clone. But you have to slip it to 
those old Tommies for nerve, but 
sometimes nerve can be taken for 
darn foolishness. 

When the war stopped I joined 
Texas Jacks Wild West Show at 
Johannesburg. I took a shot at 
everything. I did a clown in the 
leaps and did a coon-song and 
blackface in the concert. Of course 
I thought to be a regular Wild 
Wester I had to have a name so 
I christened myself “The Cherokee 
Kid” and had letterheads made. 

Texas Jack was one of the smart- 
est showmen I ever met. It was 
him who gave me the idea for my 
original stage act with my pony. 
I learned a lot about show business 
from him. He could do a bum act 
with a rope that an ordinary man 
couldent get away with, and make 
the audience think it was t, so 
I used to study him by hour 
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and from him I learned the great 
secret of the show business— 
learned when to get off. It’s the 
fellow that knows when to quit that 
the audience wants more of. 

After a year’s steady toil—to 
give you an idea of my salary—I 
had enough to go to Australia sec- 
ond class; and the fare was not 
so much at that, as the Government 
was not running the line at the 
time. 

At a racing meet in Australia, I 
hooked my toes around the saddle 
horn and with my pony hitting the 
breeze, leaned back over his rump 
and picked three handkerchiefs on 
the ground. The governor-general 
sent a man over to ask me to do it 
again. “Tell him [ll do it for 
$150,” I said. The man squalled 
like a wildcat. “You tell the gov- 
ernor-general if he’ll do it cheaper, 
Pll loan him my horse and hand- 
kerchief,” I said. Well, he didn’t 
tell that to his nibs, but that crowd 
made up a pot of $150 and I did 
it again. 

Well I got back to Frisco after 
being gone most three years dur- 
ing which time I had traveled over 
50 thousand miles. I was so broke 
some of the boys told my dad, 
“Well, Willie got back from his 
trip around the world and he’s 
wearing overalls for drawers.” 

I only had a roping act then. 
The idea of using any talk hadn’t 
occurred to me. I had a trick 
where I threw two ropes at once 
and caught the horse and rider sep- 
arately. Some actor told me I ought 
to announce it. I just stopped the 
orchestra and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I want 
to call your sho nuff attention to 
this next little stunt I am going to 
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pull on you, as I am going to throw 
about two o’ these ropes at once, 
catching the horse with one and 
the rider with the other. I don’t 
have any idea I'll get it, but here 


goes. 

Well, they laughed and believe 
me, I was mad when I come off. 
I thought I hadn’t said anything 
for them to laugh at, and I told the 
manager I was through. It was 
quite awhile before I would open 
my trap again; but the other actors 
and the manager kept telling me 
to do it the same way again. And 
that’s how I got to putting talk 
into my act. The first gag I ever 
pulled was when I got my rope 
all tangled up and says, “A rope 
ain’t bad to get tangled up in if 
it ain’t around your neck.” 

As it panned out, it was the luck- 
iest thing I ever did; but I can’t 
claim much credit for grabbing 
that chance. . It took all of my 
friends to drive me to it. 

I made two trips to Europe, the 
first in the Spring of 1906, where 
I played the Winter Garden in 
Berlin. I used to go riding in the 
Tier Garten on my pony every 
afternoon, and one day I met a 
guy riding ahead of other officers. 
He nodded, and turned and looked 
at my Western outfit, but I never 
paid him any attention. 

A little further on, some man 
stopped me and said, “You didn’t 
salute him.” I said, “Salute who?” 
“Why, the Kaiser; don’t you know 
that was him you just met on the 
bridle path?” I said, “I’m sorry; 
but if he’s so great why don’t he 
have his own path and stay off 
mine?” 

In the theatres-in Germany 
there’s a fireman stands right in 
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the wings on duty, and you have to 
climb over him to get on or off the 
stage. So one night I thought it 
would be a big laugh if I roped 
him and pulled him on the stage. 
So I did. Say, there was ’most a 
panic. I had interfered with his 
dignified position. They liked to 
have called out the whole Army. 
They was going to invade me like 
they did Belgium. The manager 
had to come out and tell ’em that 
my rope slipped. In America I 
have done that stunt, and it’s a 
yell. But in Germany they have 
cultivated everything they got but 
their humor. 

I kept practicing new tricks, as 
I love roping better than anything 
else in the world. I work out a lot 
of tricks that I never do on the 
stage, but I have them for my 
personal satisfaction. And lots of 
days yet I go to the theatre and 
rope for six or eight hours, just 
because I like to. On November 25, 
1908, I was married to Betty Blake 
of Rogers, Arkansas. When I roped 
her that was the star performance 
of my life. For a wedding present, 
I took her to hear Caruso sing. 


In 1915 1 WENT uP on Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s roof in the Midnight Frolic 
show. I got two-fifty a week, and 
got my first car, an Overland, and 
drove it out on Long Island every 
night about two thirty. It got to 
knocking so much that one night 
the cop arrested me. “Hey, you can 
go down the road at night, Rogers, 
but you got to leave that thing. 
You’re like an alarm clock at three 
A.M.” 

My act at that time consisted 
generally of the same jokes each 
night. Now here’s the point: if 1 


had been in a regular show where 
they have a different audience 
every night, I wouldn’t have had 
to change my stuff, but on the roof 
we got a lot of repeaters each night, 
and a man won't laugh at the same 
joke more than once. 

So that made me dig. I would 
read the papers for hours, trying 
to dope out a funny angle to the 
day’s news, and I found that they 
would laugh easiest at the stuff 
that had just happened that day. 
So that’s how I learned that my 
own stuff, serving only strictly 
fresh-laid jokes, as you might say, 
goes better than anything else. 

We played for President Wilson 
and I used one joke which he re- 
peated in his Boston speech on his 
return from France. He said: 

“As one of our American hu- 
morists says (up to that time I had 
only been an ordinary rope throw- 
er), Germany couldn’t understand 
how we could get men over there 
and get them trained so quick. 
They didn’t know that in our man- 
ual there’s nothing about retreat- 
ing! And when you only have to 
teach an army to go one way, you 
can do it in half the time.” 

President Wilson was my best 
audience. I played to him five 
times, and always used lots of 
things about him. I want to speak 
and tell of him as I knew him for 
he was my friend. 

The first time I shall never for- 
get, for it was the most impressive 
and for me the most nervous one 
of them all. It was just at the time 
we were having our little Set Too, 
with Mexico, and when we were 
at the height of our Note Ex- 
changing career with Germany and 
Austria. The house was packed 
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with the elite of Baltimore. 

But here I was, nothing but a 
very ordinary Oklahoma Cow- 
puncher who had learned to spin a 
Rope a little and who had learned 
to read the Daily Papers a little, 
going out before the Aristocracy of 
Baltimore, and the President of the 
United States, and kid about some 
/of the Policies with which he was 
' shaping the Destinies of Nations. 
| Now everybody in the house be- 
‘fore they would laugh looked at 
‘the President, to see how he was 
' going to take it. Well, he started 
_ laughing and they all followed suit. 
‘I then first pulled the one which 
_I am proud to say he afterwards 
‘repeated to various friends as the 
best one told on him during the 
war. I said, “President Wilson is 
getting along fine now to what he 
‘was a few months ago. Do you 
realize, People, that at one time in 
‘our negotiations with Germany 
that he was 5 Notes behind?” 

__ How he did laugh at that! Well, 

due to him being a good fellow 
and setting a real example, I had 
‘the proudest and most successful 
night I ever had on the stage. I 
had lots of Gags on other subjects 
but the ones on him were the 
heartiest laughs with him, and so 
it was on all the other occasions I 
played for him. He come back 
Stage at intermission and chatted 
and shook hands with all. 

For a long time after the war 
we always had so many returned 
men at the shows that I used some- 
thing about them like: 

“The reason they leave some of 
our boys over there so long is so 
they can get the mail that was sent 
to them during the war.” 

“If they had divided up all the 
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money they spent on parades for 
you boys, you wouldent have to be 
looking for a job.” 

“If they really wanted to honor 
the boys, why dident they let them 
sit on the stands and have the 
people march by?” 

Picking out and talking about 
distinguished people in the audi- 
ence I used quite a little, but never 
unless I knew them personally and 
knew that they would take a joke 
as it was meant. The late Diamond 
Jim Brady I always spoke of. My 
best one on him was: “I always 
get to go to all first nights, yes I 
do. I go with Mr. Brady. He sits 
in the first row and I stand at the 
back and if anybody cops a dia- 
mond I am supposed to rope ’em 
before they get away with it.” 


Eprrors’ Nore: In 1918, Will 
“horned in on the movies.” His 
first picture, Laughing Bill Hyde, 
was made in Goldwyn’s old Fort 
Lee Studio, New Jersey. The 
following spring he went to Cali- 
fornia—“It seems Rudolph Val- 
entino can’t get his _ troubles 
straightened out so I am going 
out to take his place.” There the 
Rogers family later established its 
home. Here is what he wrote about 
“these bucking pictures”: 

First day on the set: The man 
said he would show me where I 
belonged, and we passed through 
Metropolitan Opera House and 
Cheyenne Joes saloon on the way 
to my gang. By the time I got 
there, they thought I had given up 
the picture and gone back home. 

It was now ten thirty and I 
thought I was late. We took the 
first scene at exactly three forty 
five in the afternoon. Thats the 
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first I learned that they just hop 
around any old way. We took a 
scene the start of a fellow and I 
fighting out doors and a lot of 
rainy weather come and a week 
later he knocked me down in the 
same fight. I thought we were try- 
ing to beat the European war rec- 
ord. 

The Director says, “Have you 
ever had any Camera experience?” 
I said only with a little Brownie 
No. 2 I used to have. He warned 
me that if I was thinking a thing 
the camera would show it. I told 
him I would try and keep my 
thoughts as clean as possible. 

In “Jubilo” Ben Ames Williams 
wrote the finest story it was ever my 
privilege to work in. (I sing in it 
but fortunately the voice don’t 
register on the film so you need 
not stay away on that account.) 
It was the only Story ever made 
out here where there was no Scena- 
rio made. We just shot the scenes 
from the various paragraphs in the 
Story in the Saturday Evening Post. 
And here is the big Novelty to it. 
We dident change his main Title 
either. They will film the Lord’s 
Supper and when it is made, figure 
out that it is not a good release 
Title and not catchy enough, so it 
will be released under the heading, 
“A Red Hot Meal,” or “The Gas- 
tronomical Orgy.” 


Eprrors’ Norte: In 1923, Will 
undertook the newspaper column- 
ing which until his death was to be 
the “autobiography,” not only of 
Will but also of the United States. 
Here ts history, as it was being 
written, reported by one of the 
shrewdest, funniest and kindliest 
men who ever Roped a paragraph: 


1923 


THERE Is A MESS Of conferences going 
on, but they are just like the poor and 
the Democrats, they will always be 
with us. 

England wants to settle one way with 
Germany and France has a different 
plan. Now, as Germany owes both of 
them, there is no reason why each 
couldn't settle in their own way. But 
no, that’s too easy. Nations don't do 
things that way. If they did, they 
would be no Diplomats. 


SAY, WE HAVE discovered out here in 
California, a Dr. House, of Texas, who 
has invented a serum called Scopalamin, 
a thing that when injected will make 
you tell the truth, at least for a while. 
They tried it on a Male Movie Star in 
Hollywood and he told his right salary 
and his Press Agent quit him. They 
then tried it on a Female Movie Staress 
and she recalled things back as far as 
her first husband's name. The only 
failure to date has been a Los Angeles 
Real Estate Agent. They broke three 
needles trying to administer the stuff to 
him and it turned black the minute it 
touched him. He sold Dr. House three 
lots before he got out of the operating 
room. 

It really is a wonderful thing and if 
it could be brought into general Use 
it would no doubt be a big aid to 
Humanity. But it will never be, for 
already the Politicians are up in afms 
against it. It would ruin the very foun- 
dation on which Political Government 
is run. If you ever injected truth into 
politics, you have no politics. 


WELL, ALL I READ in the- papers now 
is about some fellow named Edward 
Bok offering 100 thousand dollars for 
someone to suggest a plan where they 
stop wars. Now he is receiving serious 
editorial mention for his idea and phil- 
anthrophy. The very terms of this make 
it ridiculous. He is to give half the 
money when the Trustees accept the plan, 
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and the other half when the Senate 
accepts and passes it. 

Now, I am no Philanthropist. I am 
hard to separate from money; if I killed 
two Birds with one stone I would want 
the stone back. But I will just raise 
Mr. Bok’s offer 100 thousand dollars. I 
will hereby make a Bona Fide offer of 
200 thousand dollars to any man in the 
World who can draw up any kind of a 
Bill or Suggestion, I don’t care on what 
subject, no matter how meritorious, and 
send it to the Senate of the United 
States and send this paper a copy of 
the Bill submitted, and, if the United 
States Senate passes the bill as you sent 
it in, you get the 200 thousand. 

Talking about stopping War, I will 
bet any man in the United States 5 
gpa even that there ain’t a man in 
‘this Country that can draw up a bill 
ithat the Senate themselves won't go to 
war over while they are arguing it. 

I am only an ignorant Cowpuncher 
but there ain’t nobody on earth, I don’t 
«are how smart they are, ever going to 

ake me believe they will ever stop 

ars. The only way to do it is just 
tay out of them as long as you can, 
nd the best way to stay out of them 
or quite a while, instead of teaching a 

y to run an Automobile, teach him 
to fly, because the Nation in the next 
war that ain’t up in the Air, is just 
pins to get something dropped on its 


ean. 
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1924 


' Tue onty way to solve the Traffic 


problems of this Country is to pass a law 
that only paid-for Cars are allowed to 


use the Highways. That would make 
traffic so scarce we could use our Boule- 
vards for Children’s play grounds. 

No, it’s not politics that is worrying 
this Country; it’s the Second Payment. 


YOUNG JOHN bD. Rockefeller says: “Love 
is the greatest thing in the World.” You 
take a few words of affection and try 
and trade them to him for a few Gallons 
of Oil, and you will discover just how 
great Love is. 
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I aM Goinc down for a few days to my 
Home around Claremore, Oklahoma. I 
am mighty happy I am going home to 
my people, who know me as “Willie, 
Uncle Clem Rogers’ boy who woaldn’t 
go to school but just kept running 
around the Country throwing a Rope, 
till I think he finally got in one of 
them Shows.” They are my real friends 
and when no one else will want to hear 
my measly old jokes, I want to go home. 
It won't make no difference to them. 

I am just an old country boy in a 
big town trying to get along. I have 
been eating Pretty Regular, and the 
reason I have been is because I have 
stayed an old country boy. 


I BEEN TRYING to read the papers and 
see just what it is in this election one 
Party wants that the other one don't. 

They are so hard up for an issue 
that Mr. Coolidge has finally just an- 
nounced his policy will be Common 
Sense. Common Sense is not an Issue 
in Politics, it’s an affliction. 

Davis announced that his Policy-will 
be Honesty. Neither is that an issue 
in Politics. It’s a Miracle, and can he 
get enough people that believes in 
Miracles to elect him? 


1925 


Topay, As 1 write this, I am not in the 
Follies, the carefree Comedian who 
jokes about everything. I am out in 
Oklahoma, among my People, my Cher- 
okee people, who don’t expect a laugh 
for everything I say. Back home, at 
the funeral of my Sister. 

She and my other sister started in 
this little Western Town—Chelsea, Ok- 
lahoma—some 35 years ago. They helped 
build the Methodist Church there. 
They have helped every Church, they 
have helped every movement that they 
knew was for the best upbuilding of 
their community. 

Some uninformed Newspapers printed: 
“Mrs. C. L. Lane, sister of the famous 
Comedian, Will Rogers.” They were 
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greatly misinformed. It’s the other way 
around. I am the brother of Mrs. C. L. 
Lane, “The Friend of Humanity.” And 
all the honors that I could ever in my 
wildest dreams hope to. reach, would 
never equal the honor paid on a little 
Western prairie hilltop, among her peo- 
ple, to Maud Lane. If they will love me 
like that at the finish, my life will not 
have been in vain. 


1926 


MY DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There will be 
a Song hitting you now if it hassent al- 
ready hit you. Do what yqu can to keep 
people from going entirely cuckoo over 
it. It is in exchange for Yes, We Have 
No Bananas, and is called Valencia. It 
ain’t the Piece—it’s all right—it’s the 
amount of times they will play it. Have 
Ear Muffs ready. 


Tuts Has been a great three days for 
Germany. They won a foot race and got 
into the League of Nations. They feel 
that these two events will just set them 
right for the next war. 


Tue Soutu. is dry and will vote dry. 
That is everybody that is sober enough 
to stagger to the polls will. 


1927 


WE BETTER sTART doing something 
about our defense. We are not going to 
be lucky enough to fight Nicaragua for- 
ever. Build all we can, and we will never 
have to use it. 

See by the newpapers this morning 
Secretary Wilbur says there is no danger 
from Europe from airplanes. When we 
nearly lose the next war, as we probably 
will, we can lay it onto one thing and 
that will be the jealousy of the Army 
and Navy toward aviation. 


Aut SMITH EXPLAINS that if elected 
President all Protestants would not be 
exterminated; that even a few of the 
present Senators would be retained, in- 


cluding Tom Heflin; that the Knights 
of Columbus would not replace the Boy 
Scouts and Kiwanis; that Mass would 
not replace golf on Sunday morning; 
and, that those that. were fortunate 
enough to have meat could eat it on 
Friday. 

It’s no compliment to a nation’s intel- 
ligence when these things have to be 
explained. 


No ATTEMPT AT jokes today. An_ old 
slim, tall, bashful, smiling Amefican 
boy is somewhere out over the middle 
of the Atlantic ocean, where no lone 
human being has ever ventured before. 
He is being prayed for to every Rind of 
Supreme Being that has a following. If 
he is lost it will be the most univefgally 
regretted single loss we ever had. 


1928 


Ir 1 Was A coal mine owner and 
couldn't understand my help any better 
than they do, I would resign and an- 
nounce to the world that as an imdus- 
trial leader I was a “bust.” And I would 
devote my life to seeing that the world 
burned cow chips. 


SAY, YOU LUNCHEON clubs, stop eating 
and singigg songs long enough to get 
you some paint and a brush and go out 
and paint the name of your town om the 
biggest roofed building you got It 
would be a tremendous aid to aviators. 
You Kiwanis’s or Rotary’s could do it 
some day and not miss over half of gome 
speech. 


HERE ARE just a few of the things 
that I bet you didn’t know the Republi- 
cans were responsible for: Radio, Tele- 
phones, Baths, Automobiles, Savings Ac- 
counts, Law Enforcement, Workmen 
living in houses, and a living wage for 
Senators. 

The Democrats had brought on War, 
pestilence, debts, disease. Bo weevil, 
Gold teeth, need of Farm relief, sus- 
penders, floods, famines and Tom Hef- 
lin. 
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Wow! Sir 
Curtis. 


is all over, Hoover and 


1929 


I NeveR was much on this Book read- 
ing, for it takes em too long to describe 
the color of the eyes of all the Char- 
acters. Then I like my sunsets from 
eyesight and not from adjectives. 


Topay 1 READ where a speech that 
ranklin D. Roosevelt had made just 
bout threw him in the ring as the next 
mocratic candidate. Now there is a 


ne man. 
- 


as had more influence on the lives and 
abits of this nation than any man 
produced in it. He put wheels on our 
a a man’s castle is his sedan. So 
good luck, Mr. Ford. It will take a hun- 
red years to tell whether you have 
ow us or hurt us, but you certainly 
@idn’t leave us like you found us. 


: 
b Henry Foro is 66 years old today. He 


| THE WHOLE FINANCIAL structure of 
Wall Street seemed to fall the other way 
on the mere fact that the Federal Re- 
Serve Bank raised the amount of interest 
from 5 to 6 percent. Let Wall Street 
have a nightmare and the whole country 
has to help get them back in bed again. 
: 


Back to THE old home State. The 
pany has just made me Colonel on 


is staff and I come home to put out a 
inint bed. 


On ir WAS a great game while it 
lasted. All you had to do was to buy and 
wait till the next morning and just 
pick up the paper and see how much 
you made, in print. But all that has 
changed, and I think it will be good for 
everything else, for after all everybody 
just can’t live on gambling. Somebody 
has to do some work. 

Prosperity this Winter is going to be 
enjoyed by everybody that is fortunate 
enough to get into the poor house. 
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YESTERDAY’s commission [appointed by 
President Hoover] didn’t have a prac- 
tical man on it. Every one was a college 
professor. It’s to find out “what has 
brought the social changes in our lives 
here lately.” Knowing college professors 
he gave them three years to agree on an 
answer. 

I could have told him before sun- 
down what's changed our lives: 

Buying on credit, waiting for relief, 
Ford cars, too many Republicans, Notre 
Dame coaching methods and two-thirds 
of the Americans, both old and young, 
thinking they possessed “it.” 


1930 


THe AMERICAN delegation [to the 
London Disarmament Conference] ar- 
rived here this afternoon and went into 
conference at once at the American 
bar and sunk a fleet of schooners with- 
out warning. They brought eighteen 
young typewriters with ‘em. That's four 
and a half blondes to the delegate and 
I can write in longhand, left-handed, 
everything that will be done here in the 
next four months. 

Joe Robinson told me, “Will, the 
whole thing is no different from old 
Arkansas politics, only the food is a 
little fancier.” 


You KNow OnE of the most welcome 
things that has hit us in many a moon 
is the return of the long dresses. They 
first showed us their calves. But when 
they just practically overnight. yanked 
another foot off their apparel and we 
woke up one morning with thousands of 
knees staring us in the face, why there 
is where I will always think they over- 
stepped and took in too much territory. 

So they had to do something radical 
so some genius conceived the idea of 
not only covering the knee up but the 
whole thing again and you would be 
surprised how much better they look. 


Tuts country has come to feel the 
same when Congress is in session as we 








do when the baby gets hold of a ham- 
mer. It’s just a question of how much 
damage he can do with it before we can 
take it away from him. 


WE ARE THE first nation to starve to 
death in a storehouse that’s overfilled 
with everything we want. 


1931 


Ir you Live under a Government and 
it don’t provide some means of you get- 
ting work when you really want it and 
will do it, why then there is something 
wrong. You can’t just let the people 
starve, so if you don’t give ‘em work, 
and you ‘don’t give ‘em food, or money 
to buy it, why what are they to do? 
What is the matter with our Country 
anyhow? With all our brains in high 
positions, and all our boasted organiza- 
tions, thousands of our folks are starv- 
ing, or on the verge of it. Millions of 
bushels of wheat are in the Granaries at 
the lowest price in twenty years. Why 
can’t there be some means of at least 
giving everybody all the bread they 
wanted somehow? 


Was Goinc TO the bullfight fon a 
Southern trip], got my tickets, then saw 
the old pony that they was going to use 
in the fight and I couldn’t make it. I 
give my tickets to a feller who hasn’t 
been saved by horses as many times as 
1 have. 


You HAVE READ of the San Blas In- 
dians. You can land and visit them but 
you must get away before night. The 
old chief won't let you stop after dark. 
Due to his foresight, they are the only 
100 percent pure Indians. 


Otp HoL_ywoop has reconciled itself 
to conditions of the depression better 
than anywhere. They have just charged 
off 50 percent of their husbands as a 
total loss, voluntarily cut alimony, re- 
organized with less overhead and going 
back to prewar mates and conditions. 
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Don'T HAVE AN ideal to work for. 
That's like riding towards a Mirage of 
a lake. When you get, there it ain't 
there. Believe in something for another 
World, but don’t be too set on what it 
is, and then you won’t start out that 
life with a disappointment. Live your 
life so that whenever you lose, you are 
ahead. 


1932 


I set you THEY call the Lausanne rep- 
arations conference off, as we are not 
there. You can’t have a picnic lunch 
unless the party carrying the basket 
comes. 


I AM GLAD To get back home and read 
some papers! A breakfast without a 
newspaper is a Horse without a Saddle, 
You are just riding bareback if you got 
no news for breakfast. Don’t underesti- 
mate your paper, I don’t care how small 
it is, and how little news you think if 
might have in it at that particular issue. 

Why I have seen times when I would 
have given $100 for the “Claremore 
Progress” or the “Claremore Messenger,” 
and thats just two of the smaller Papers 
of Claremore. Take my ham away, take 
away my eggs, even my Chili, but leave 
me my Newspaper. 


THE ATTENTION of the world is on a 
little curly haired baby. Till he is found 
we can't get back to normal. Never since 
the two days and a night that this same 
kid’s father was out over the Atlantic 
has the attention of everybody been 
centered so completely on one thing. 


Ir just Looks like everything is doing 
fine but humans. Animals are having a 
great year, grass was never higher, flow- 
ers were never more in bloom, trees 
are throwing out an abundance of shade 
for us to loaf under. Evervthing the 
Lord has a hand in is going great, but 
the minute you notice anything that is 
in any way under the supervision of 
man, why its “cockeyed.” 
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Say, ANY OF you that have kids in 
school, either grammar, high or College, 
it don’t make any difference, but can 
any of you parents get head or tail of 
what they are doing. what they are tak- 
ing, what they are learning? This mod- 
ern education gag has sure got me licked. 


GoOveRNOR Roosrvett, Warm Springs, 
Georgia: I dident wire you on your 
election because I knew you wasent 
reading any of ‘em anyhow. Now that 
all the folks that want something are 
about through congratulating you, I 
thought maby a wire just wishing you 
could do something for the country, 
when you get in, and not wishing you 
could do something for me, well, I 
thought the novelty of a wire like that, 
when it was backed up by the facts, 
might not be unwelcome. 


1933 


I pon’t KNOW what will be the first 
commissioner Mr. Roosevelt will ap- 
point, but millions hope that it won’t be 
the “president of this concern,” or “the 
head of that corporation,” but ten men 
who have been without work; we will 
at least get an original view point. If 
the non worker has to go to the dogs, 
he at least should have a voice on the 
commission that sends him. 


I WAS RAISED predominantly a Meth- 
odist, but I have travelled so much, 
mixed with so many people in all parts 
of the world, I don’t know now just 
what I am. I know I have never been 
a non-believer. But I can honestly tell 
you that I don’t think that any one 
religion is the religion. Which way you 
serve your God will never get one word 
of argument or condemnation out of 
me. 


We cer rip of an awful lot of old 
rams at this shearing. We had some old 
big horned babies that had been in that 
Senate corral so long their horns were 
getting kinder twisted, but some likable 
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old animals at that. Well we are all get- 
ting ready for the new deal. We dont 
know what kind of hand we will get, 
but we want it even if its just duces. 


It’s suRPRISING how little money we 
can get along on. Let the banks never 
open, let scrip never come. Just every- 
body keep on trusting everybody else. 
Why it’s such a novelty to find that 
somebody will trust you that it’s changed 
all our whole feeling toward human 
nature. Never was a country so tickled 
with their poverty. 


I wOuLD AS soon be a heathern and 
die because the town dident have a 
sewer, as to be an Episcopalian and get 
bumped off by a fellow member's Rolls 
Royce. Always remember that up to the 
time that the Missionaries arrived in 
China, and especially up to the time 
when the Yale and Harvard students 
got back home, China was going great. 


Wauart ts tHe future of the cow busi- 
ness. Well I can see but one future to 
it, thats to plow under every third cow- 
man and castrate another third, so they 
stop breeding any new ones. 


“FIFTEEN HUNDRED Americans who 
have been living in Paris for years have 
decided to come home on account of the 
price of our money.” There is a bunch 
of folks who will be a big help to us. 


WHat WALLACE is trying to do is to 
teach the farmer corn acreage con- 
trol and the hog birth control and one 
is just as hard to make understand as 
the other. 


1934 


Mr. FRANKLIN D. shut your front 
door to all foreign ambassadors running 
to you with news. Just send ‘em these 
words, “boys, its your cats thats fight- 
ing, you pull ‘em apart.” 


THOsE OLD WALL. Street boys are put- 
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ting up an awful fight to keep the gov- 
ernment from putting a cop on their 
corner. 


You pon’r HAVE to be warlike to get 
a real kick out of our greatest army post 
Schofield Barracks and the navy at 
Pearl Harbor. If war was declared with 
some Pacific nation we would lose the 
-Philippines before lunch but if we lost 
these it would be our own fault. 

Had dinner and long chat with 
Roosevelt in Honolulu. and he gave me 
practically same advice that Calvin 
Coolidge gave Dwight Morrow on Mex- 
ico. The President told me, Will, don’t 
jump on Japan, just keep them from 
jumping on us. Arrived Saturday, every- 
thing peaceful and fine. They want a 
bigger navy and I think I will let ‘em 
have it for they are going to build it 
anyway. 


Wish 1 AD Wiley Post here [at No- 
vosibirsk]. This is his old round the 
world trail. Beautiful country. Women 
doing the harvesting and the men are 
at the depot. You know these folks got 
some good ideas at that. 


WELL you actors and politicians can 
have all the race horses and cigars and 
perfume named after you. But I got 
some clippings from down in South 
Carolina that was mighty gratifying to 
me, WILL ROGERS, an old pot hound, 
was voted the best hunting dog in the 
State, and he took another prize for the 
finest looking dog. There aint nothing 
better than to ride up on a little hill at 
night, and stop and hear ‘em running, 
you dont need to see ‘em, you know 
who is ahead, whose running second, 
and third, and just how close they are 
to old man fox. 


1935 


WELL IT EXCEEDED all expectations, 
President Roosevelt made the biggest 
touch in history, “Brothers can you 
spare eight and one half billion?”—Well 
it goes for relief. 


IN Louisiana they vote by electricity. 
Its a marvelous way to vote, but Huey 
runs the switchboard, so it dont matter 
which button the boys press, all the 
answers come out yes. But they are great 
folks. 


Stay out of that Europe, thats a 
tough game to enter into. Their diplo- 
mats are trained, its their life business. 
Ours makes a campaign contribution 
and wakes up in Belgium, and dont 
know which ocean he crossed to get 
there. 3 


Can You imagine Our Saviour dying 
for all of us, yet we have to argue over 
just whether he dident die for us per- 
sonally, and not for you. Sometimes I 
wonder if his lessons of sacrifice amd 
devotion was pretty near lost on a 
lot of us. 


AWAY HERE a week or so back I went 
out to the flying field at midnight in 
Los Angeles to catch the plane for 
Seattle. 1 was off on a little sight seeing 
trip with Wiley Post. When my wife 
knew it was with Wiley, it dident matter 
where it was we was going and she was 
mighty fine about it. . 


On aucustr 15TH, in Alaska, Will and 
Wiley crashed to their deaths. Perh 
the nicest to be said about Will is t 
introduction he himself wrote for 
“Trails Plowed Under,” by his good 
friend, Charley Russell: ' 

I bet you hadnt been up there three, 
days, Charley, until you had out your 
pencil and was a drawin’ something 
funny. And I bet you that Mark Twain, 
and old Bill Nye, and Whitcomb Riley, 
and a whole bunch of those old joshers 
was just a waitin’ for you to pop in with 
all the latest ones. 

And I bet they are regular fellows 
when you meet em, ain't they? Most 
big men are. 

Well, you will run onto my old Dad 
up there, Charley, for he was a real cow 
hand, and I bet he is runnin’ a wagon; 
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and you will pop into some well-kept 
ranch-house, over under some cool shady 
trees, and you will be asked to have 
dinner, and it will be the best one you 
ever had in your life. Well, when you 
are thankin’ the women folks you just 
tell the sweet lookin’ little old lady that 
you knew her boy, back on an outfit 
you used to rope for, and tell the daugh- 


you see a cute little rascal runnin’ 
around there with my brand on him, 
kiss him for me. 

Well, can’t write any more, Charley, 
damn paper's all wet, it must be raining 
in this old bunkhouse. Of course we're 
all just hangin’ on here as long as we 
can. I don’t know why we hate to go, 
we know it’s better there. 


ters that you knew their brother, and if From your old friend, WILL. a8 


THE WILL ROGERS GLOSSARY 


\ LIBERAL. is a man who wants to use his own ideas on things in prefer- 
ence to generations who, he knows, know more than he does. 

\ CONSERVATIVE is a man who has plenty of money and don’t see any 
reason why he shouldn’t always have plenty of money. 

\ DEMOCRAT is a fellow who never had any, but don’t see any reason 
why he shouldent have some. 

\ HOSPITAL is the only place you can get into without having baggage 
or paying in advance. They don’t hold the trunk like a hotel does— 
they just hold the body. 

\ DIPLOMAT is a man that tells you what he don’t believe himself and 
the man that he is telling it too don’t believe it any more than he does. 

\ LOBBYISI is a person that is supposed to help a Politician to make up 
his mind, not only help him but pay him. 

SOPHISTICATION means talking all day about nothing. You are both 
bored but you have to do something till somebody mixes another 
cocktail. 

HISTORY ain’t what it is; it’s what some Writer wanted it to be. 

MEMOIRS means when you put down the good things you ought to have 
done, and leave out the bad ones you did do. 

[HE BUDGEI is a mythical bean bag. Congress votes mythical beans 
into it, and then tries to reach in and pull real beans out. 

\ DEMAGOGUF is a man that don’t agree to things we do. 


VODK\ is the only drink where you drink and try to grit your teeth 
at the same time. 





\ HOLDING COMPANY is a thing where you hand an accomplice the 
goods while the policeman searches you. 


\ CHILD PRODIGY is a child who knows as much when it is a Child 
as it does when it grows up. 

COMMUNISM to me is one-third practice and two-thirds explanation. 

SHAKESPEARE is the only author that can play to losing business for 
hundreds of years and still be known as an author. 

RUSSI\ is a country that is burying their troubles. Your criticism is your 
epitaph. You simply say your say and then you are through. 














**As chairman of the cake sale .. .”? “@ 
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